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THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF ART IN AMERICA. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


We turn now to the ethnography of art, especially as ex- 
hibited on the American continent. This subject has been 
treated by various authors, but mainly from the study of the 
native art as it exists at the present time. Our purpose is to 
go back to prehistoric times and-so far as possible, bring a 
picture of the art as it was before the Discovery. ; 

I. We shall begin with the study of the sculptured art, 
as it ig found in the different parts of the continent. We have 
seen that there wa8,a great variety in the manner of repre- 
senting the human form; a variety which depended in part upon 
the locality, and in part upon the material which was used, but 
mainly upon the character and culture of the people among 
whom the images were found. , 

It will be profitable to go over the different parts of the 
continent and examine these various specimens, and see how 
they differed from one another and what characteristics they 
bear, It will be found that they owe more to the mythology 
of the different districts than they do to the art, yet if we 
compare them with one another, we shall find there are great 
differences, notwithstanding the fact that they are all of them 
quite rude. They are certainly instructive, for they carry us 
back to an early stage of art, the very stage in which mythol- 
ogy and art are always combined. 

1. We begin with the Northwest coast. Here the statues are 
$9 carved as to represent the human form with very consider- 
able perfection; and yet they are so mingled with mythological 
creatures, and so covered with rude barbaric ornaments, that 
we are hardly ready to regard them as works of art, or even to 
call them idols, but use a more general term to describe them, 
yiz.: totem figures. ‘These objects were looked upon with great 
reverence and sometimes even with affection, for they repre- 
sented the ancestors of the tribes about whom so many tales 
were told, and the very mythologies which prevailed increased 
that reverence. Some of these images represented the heads 
ef the houses and the founders of the villages, and were 
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erected by the permission of the animal divinities which had 
been ‘previously worshipped and were still regarded as the un- 
seen Supernatural beings who controlled all their tribal affairs. 
There were no altars in front of these images, and no offerings 
were bestowed upon them or sacrifices made to them. They 
were in reality 
more human than 
divine, and the art 
that was bestowed 
upon them was 
partly imitative 
and partly imagi- 

native. 
It was owing to 
. this mingling. of 
SCULPTURED ART OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. sentiment that 
these strange ob- 
jects were created. We can none of us enter into the feel- 
ings of the people among whom they were placed, nor can we 
fully understand the “ motifs” of the artists who sculptured 
them. We know, however, that some of them were wrought 
out at great expense and whole fortunes were bestowed upon 
them; yet the money that was laid out, neither brought glory 
upon the artists who executed them, nor to the people at 
whose expense they were erected. They show a barbaric taste 
which resembled that of New Zealand and the islands of the 
sea, and it is supposed that the patterns from which they were 

taken were the animals and birds of the region. 

2. There were also many animal and human images among 
the Pueblo tribes of the Interior, some of which are worthy of 
attention; but here also we find the influence of mythology 
was stronger than the influence of art. The Pueblo tribes wor- 
shipped animals and had a great many animal fetiches among 
them. These animals were supposed to preside over the dif- 
ferent portions of the sky. Some of them represented the 
divinities who presided over the chase. They were called 
‘*Game Gods” and “ Prey Gods,” but were supernatural beings 
and directed the hunter in his pursuit of game. The human 
images were of a higher order than the animal fetiches, and 
sometimes represented a higher order of art, for it was the 
superstition of the people that the nearer they came to the 
natural object, the more successful they were with the divinities 
whom they worshipped. 

The human images are worthy of attention for three reasons: 
First, because they represent humanized divinities which took 
the place of personal gods in the estimation of the people; 
second, because they are covered with symbols which represent 
natural objects, such as the mountains, clouds and lightnings; 
and third,because some of them are furnished with wings and pre- 
‘sent acombination of birds and human beings, and may properly 
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be called eagle men or “ man eagles,” as Mr. F. H. Cushing has 
suggested. 

It does not seem that art had here reached a high degree 
of perfection, at least its scope was limited by mythology; 
yet we find that sculpture in stone had reached about the same 
stage as the carving in wood had on the Northwest coast. The 
mythology embodied in these images is, however, far more 
elaborate than is the art, for this is everywhere present and has 
an almost infinite amount of details and the greatest variety 
of representations. 

- The human effigies which are occasionally found among 
the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi Valley come before us 
next. These are sometimes found in the shape of effigies, 
which are raised above the soil and are of gigantic size, vary- 
ing from twenty to forty feet in length. The size of the effigies 
show that the people regarded them with great esteem and 
‘ spent many hours in their erection. These, however, were the 
product of the mythologies which prevailed, as much as they 
were the products of the art, though much imitative skill was 
expended upon them. 

An explanation of these images has been given in my work on 
Emblematic Mounds. It will be seen from that book that they 
represent the mythology of the Dakotas and Winnebagoes, who 
were hunters as well as agricultural- ‘ 
ists, but who had migrated from the 
valley of the Ohio and retained-the 
same mythologic system which they 
held when they were dwelling in that 
valley. There are, to be sure, no 
human effigies in the mounds. of 
Ohio, though there are a few bird 
mounds and animal mounds which 
represent the same divinities which 
they continued to worship after reach- 
ing their new home. The anti-natural 
god was called “‘ Heyoka.”, This god 
was represented with one leg and 
with arms upturned and a peaked 
cap. A,.representation of this may 
be found in the effigies and rock in- 
scriptions in the caves of Minnesota 
and Dakota. These can hardly be 
called works of art, for whatever . 
skill was exercised upon them was 
plainly controlled by a mytho- ou prurep STONE PIPE 
logic conception, rather than by FROM OHIO. 
the skill of the artist, and the 
imagination ruled the hand more than did the artistic sense. 

4. There are pipes in New York and in the Provinces of 
Canada which bear the human image. These are also more 
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interesting as mythological representations than as works of 
art, though there are pipes in the state of Ohio and in Ten- 
nessee which represent the human face; some of them with 
such correctness that they have been regarded as portraits, as 
the lineaments of the face are very natural and life-like. Ina 
few cases pipes representing female taces are seen. In one 
the drapery which covered the face shows a grace which is 
worthy of admiration, the support of the drapery being owing 
to the bird-shaped ornament, worn upon the head of females. 

Representations of these pipes may be 

seen in my work on the Mound-Builders. 

5. In the Gulf States there are many 
representations of the human form. Some 
of them show considerable artistic taste 
and ability. One such idol was found in 
the Etowah Mound; another in a mound 
on the Ocmulgee River. Mr. Clarence 
Moore has found many pieces of pottery 
which have the human shape. All of 
these show that the art of the Southern 
Mound-Builders was more highly devel- 
oped than elsewhere. There.were carved 
images in the so-called “ Dead-houses ” 
which the Spanish soldiers. who were 
accompanying De Soto in his famous 
journey, saw. These were in threatening 
attitudes and were designed to be guardi- 
ans of the bodies which were preserved; 
they showed considerable skill in the art 
ot carving wood. 

6. In the West India Islands objects 
carved in stone have been frequently 
found—these are called “ Zemes.” They 
are mythologic creatures, which were sup- 
posed to represent the divinities of the 
islands. Somé of them are represented 
as lying flat upon the face and bearing 
upon their back great mountains which 

TLAL«C, GOD OF WATER: slope to a peak, reminding us of the story 
of Atlas, who bore the mountain upon his back, and suggest the 
idea that parts of America may have been discovered in pre- 
Columbian times 

7. There are in Mexico many specimens which show the 
influence of mythology upon the prehistoric art. Among these 
may be mentioned the figure of Tlaloc, the God of Water, 
shown in the above cut. There are in the museum certain 
figures of a recumbent god, which is by some regarded as the 
God of Water, and by others as the God of Wine. The most 
interesting is the sculptured altar in the form of a bear, with 
glaring eyes and an open receptacle in the back. This was 
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recently discovered several feet below the surface of one of 
the streets in the City of Mexico. 

8. A beautiful specimen of art has been recently found at 
Copan. It was connected with the so-called Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, and represents a female in a recumbent attitude. In 
contrast to it are the horrid jaws of some monstrous animal, 
which projected from the same stairway above it. 

The best specimens of human images are those which 
represent the kings and queens who ruled over the cities of 
Central America, especially those at Copan and Palenque.* 
There is this peculiarity about the images discovered here, viz., 
tnat there are altars in front of them, suggesting the idea that 
the images really represented deified kings, and that sacrifices 
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were offered tothem. [his is the explanation which we have 
given in the work on Myths and Symbols, yet there are those 
who claim that they represent divinities, instead of kings, 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Teobert Maler. who dis- 
covered many sculptured slabs in the Umasin la Valley, on 
which were groups of figures mare elaborat: ly dressed even 
than are those at Paienque and Copan. These sculptured slabs 
may be regarded as real works of art, for the figures on them 
are highly wrought and the details are carefully carried out, 
even the most minute parts of the dress, including the feathers 
and ornaments. There are no specimens of art in America 
which exceed these in finish or in skill. 





*See “Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities,’ pages 388, 427 and 433. 
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9. Idols have been found on the Island of Zapeteca—seven- 
teen in number. There was in the series, one image situated 
upon a solid rock cut from black basalt. It was about nine 
feet high and eighteen feet in diameter. The head of the 
human figure surmounts it, making a cross out of the column. 
Another figure is in the shape of a huge tiger, eight feet high, 
seated ona pedestal. One statue is twelve feet high, the well- 
carved head of a monster surmounts the head of a human form. 
Another figure represents a crouching human form, on whose 
back is a tiger grasping the head in its jaws. 

Other idols have been found at Pensacola, one of the group 
of islands in Lake Nicaruaga. One of these represents an 
animal clinging to the back of a human being. Mr. Squiers 
says of it: “I have never seen a statue which conveyed so 
forcibly the idea of power and strength.” Still another repre- 
sents a hideous monster with tongue hanging out, large ears, 
and distended mouth, “like some grey monster just emerging 
at the bidding of an unholy priest.” 

Other statues have been described by Mr. Boyle, who 
divided them into two classes; the first of which includes idols 
with fierce and distorted features, often found near graves; the 
second is composed of portrait statues, always distinguished 
_ by “closed eyes and a calm, simple, human air about the 
features.” Mr. Squiers noticed a general resemblance between 
the Nicaraguan statues, and at the same time a marked indi- 
viduality, and deems it possible to identify many of them with 
the gods of the Mexican Pantheon. One huge monolith has 
across on the breast; another wears on its head an ornamented 
coronet, resembling a circlet, with a cross on the left shoulder 
and a richly carved belt. The symbolism on these statues is 
certainly worthy of notice. 

10. There are many other localities where human images are 
to be seen, but the large majority of them are covered with signs 
which shows that they were mythologic creations. Among 
these we may mention the remarkable figure which was sculp- 
tured over the entrance to the cemetery at Cuzco. Taken to- 
gether we conclude that they teach more concerning the myth- 
ology than they do the native art, and yet their geographical 
distribution is very significant. The most interesting fact that 
these different objects teach in their geographical distribution 
is that the human images and other works of art in the lands 
of the East are in the chronological succession—two series 
corresponding in their testimony as to the combination of 
mythology with art during its early stages. 

We are to notice that the character of art is always 
effected by the people and the material of the locality, as 
there was very little transportation of the material, and all 
= were made out of the material which was nearest at 

and. 

Those that are constructed out of wood largely preponder- 
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ate on the Northwest coast, those constructed out of lava pre- 
ponderate in the desert region of the interior, those constructed 
from clay and rude stone and shells preponderate in the 
Mississippi Valley, while the specimens of sculptured stone 
are brought from the regions of the Southwest. Mr. Mason 
has spoken of the different colors which prevail, and holds that 
from these may be recognized in the museums the specimens 
which have come from different districts, as the material which 
abounded in these districts differed so much that one color 
would preponderate in one district, and another in another, so 
that the geographical district could be recognized even with- 
out the labels. 

Mr. Holmes has also made a map of the ethnographical 
districts which are represented in the museums, and has spoken 
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of the character of the tribes which come from each district. 
(1) The district about Baffin’s Bay he calls the Eastern and 
Middle Esquimaux; (2) the region on Behring Straits, the 
Western Esquimaux; (3) the region on the McKenzie River, 
the Tinneh; (4) that on the Northwest coast, the Thlinkit; 
(5) that on Columbia River, the Chinook; (6) the California 
area, the Klamath; (7) the great basin of Salt Lake, the Ban- 
nock and the Ute; (8) that on the Colorado River, the Pueblo 
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and Apache; (9) that on the Great Plains, the Blackfoot and 
Kiowa; (10) that on the Great Lakes, the Chippewa and 
Iroquois; (11) the South Atlantic district and Gulf coast, the 
Seminole and Choctaw; (12) the Arkansas and Texas area, 
the Wichita and Caddo; (13) Northeast Mexico, the Coahuil- 
tec; (14) on the Sonora, the Mohave; (15) in Central Mexico, 
the Aztec and the Otomi; (16) South Mexico, the Tapohec- 
nixtec; (17) Costa Rica and the Isthmus, the Mosquito Chibcha; 
(18) West India, the Carib. Thus different districts of art 
have been recognized and ascribed to different tribes. The 
characteristic of each have been so plainly marked by the 
people who dwelt in them, that they can be recognized and 
even their limits fairly well defined. 

This map was based upon the location of the Indian tribes 
since the opening of history, and is really an ethnographic 
map, rather than an archeological map, and yet it fairly well 
represents the archeological character of the districts. It 
deals exclusively with the native ethnology, without regard to 
the European culture which has been superimposed. Let us 
examine the two northernmost districts and notice the contrast: 
In the first the people go to sea in boats made of skin; in the 
second, they made the boats of tree trunks which are beautifully 
carved and painted. In the first the people live in houses made 
of snow and whalebone; in the second, they are made of hem- 
lock and are bound with bands upon which wonderful totem 
poles are sculptured. In the first the people wear skins; in the 
second, woven garments made of wool, and sometimes cotton. 
In one the utensils are made of shell; in the other, they are 
made of wood and are carved into various shapes. The peo- 
ple have transferred their skill in carving out of stone and are 
respectable sculptors, though their art is confined to smaller 
articles, and their carving is expended on the great totem poles. 

III. The graphic arts—picture-writing. symbolic figures 
and hieroglyphs—are all represented on this continent, but 
with varying degrees of excellence. It may be said that the 
Esquimeaux were. skillful in etching, for there are many speci- 
mens of walrus bones on which are sketched pictures of 
houses, tents, animals, human beings, and mythologic monsters, 
the shamans having a prominent position. In these we may 
read the mythology of the people. There are also among the 
wild hunter tribes many specimens of sketching which show 
very considerable skill. These specimens are not confined to 
any one district, but are scattered over the entire continent. 

1. . There was considerable skill exercised in pecking human 
figures and animals and foot prints upon the rocks. Very 
curious specimens are found throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
but their object remains a mystery and the people who made 
them are still unknown. The rocks of Arizona and Colorado 
are also covered with pictographs and svmbols which are sug- 
gestive of the habits of the people. We learn from. them 
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ROCK-PECKED PICTURES FROM THE MOUND-BUILDERS’ KFGION. 


The rock-peckings found in the Mound-Builders’ territcry represent the lowest form of the graphic 
art; lower even than the pictographs found in the caves of Europe now, and lower than the pictographs 
of Arizona, The higher stages of the — art may be seen in the sand paintings of the Navajos and 


in the altar decorations of the Zunis; a stil 


higher in the calendar stone of Mexico, and the highest in the 
hieroglyphics of Central America, 
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that there were at one time hunters who used the lasso, and: 
that there were animals resembling the lama.. There are also- 
rock inscriptions on the cliffs otf Arizona which show that the 
Cliff-Dwellers were skilled in this department, and that they 
were acquainted with all the different symbols which all the 
more civilized people are in the habit of using. 

The best specimens of the graphic art, however, are to be 
found atmong the Pueblo and Navajo tribes and among the 
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EMBLEMS OF THE NATURE DIVINITIES, 


Maya tribes of the Southwest. Among the first we find an ex- 
tensive system of symbolism, and among the last, hieroglyphics, 
by means of which they conveyed thought, especially of a 
religious nature. 

There was no writing, engraving or printing, such as 
abounded in historic countries, and yet there was a great skill 
in drawing figures which should carry thought; so that sym- 
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‘bolic writing may be truthfully ascribed to the people, and 
become suggestive of religious.thought—the dances always 
-coming at certain periods indicated by the position of the stars. 
Now, we have only to go from this region to that in which the 
calendar stone and the codices are found to realize the progress 
which occurred. It matters not whether the. hieroglyphics 
were introduced or grew, the lesson is the same. It was by ' 
‘the “scenic art” and by symbolism that thought took its on- 
ward course. This continent contain a remarkable record, but 
-one which has not yet been understood, and the lesson is 
‘before us as we look at the symbols. 

_ The codices are very curious specimens, and show a stage 
-of art which is worthy of admiration. These form a connecting 
link between the pictographs of: the wild tribes of America 
-and the hieroglyphics of Egypt, but they show a stage of the 
graphic art which is not found elsewhere. 

IV. This is but a brief review of-the distribution of art 
through the two continents of America, and yet it is enough to 
‘illustrate an important point. 

The question of the introduction of hieroglyphicsis a subject 
which is much more difficult to treat than is the geographical 
‘distribution. All that we can do is to separate the prehistoric 
from the historic, and then draw a comparison between the ob- 
jects found on this continent and those in the countries of the far 
East. There may, indeed, have been works of art in the early 
ages, which were wrought out by people whose history is un- 
known, but it has been thus far impossible to identify the 
‘horizons, and so we have to take the works. as they were pre- 
sented at the time of the Discovery, without giving any parti- 
-cular date to them. There are, to-be sure, those who think 
they recognize chronological horizons which commence with 
the Paleolithic Age, and pass on through the Neolithic Age to 
the Bronze Age, the same as are found in Europe; but the 
majority are content with identifying all as belonging to one 
“‘ age,” and yet with varying degrees of excellence according 
to locality. Such is the attitude of most of the archzologists, 
who have examined these specimens. Mr. W.H. Holmes says: 

We are told by the early Greek historians that a broad continent 
known as Atlantis was once spread out over what is now known as the 
Atlantic Ocean, and was inhabited by a vigorous people. It has been a 
favorite theory with students, that many races may have been derived trom 
‘this source, inheriting a strange new culture, now represented by so many 
ruined cities. Whatever may be the truth with respect to the disanpear- 
ance of one continent, it isa curious fact that another has arisen from the 
waterv bed. 

We are able to show by geology that a large part of terra firma known 
as Yucatan, the massive bed of limestone of which the peninusula is 
formed, contains the marine forms of life now flourishing along the shores. 
‘Though soil has gradually formed or the rocky plains and dense forests 
have overspread all, there is always present the waterless and forbidding 
desert. Into this strange new land, some thousands or more years ago, 
) ee rsa of the red race gradually found their way and built themselves 

abitations. They prospered and multiplied, being largely free from in- 
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trusions from without; went on from century to century building and 
developing the stone shaping arts, until every great well or group of wells 
was encircled with temples or palaces, grand in proportions. 

Mystic wise men—culture heroes—appeared to instruct the people in. 
arts and in religion, The conditions under which the middle and southern 
branches of the family developed were different in many respects from the- 
north, and as a result there were marked distinctions in the people and 
their culture, but when the disaster which signified the close of the Maya 
power came, all were alike involved. 

* * * * * * * * * 
* Comparative peace prevailed for a long period and the various com- 
munities seemed welded together in a strong and rapid union, but the- 
many centuries of culture and power seemed to have led to jealousies and 
feuds, a few decades before the coming of Columbus. 

* * * * e- 8 * . * 

In the culture scale this people stood at the head of the American 
tribes. They were still, properly speaking, barbarians, but still seemed 
on the threshold of civilization. Their, status may be compared to the 
Greeks and Egyptians immediately preceding the dawn of history, and 
we may assume that they were, as measured by Aryan rates of progress, 
perhaps not more than a few thousand years behind the foremost nations 
of the world in the great procession of races from savagery toward enlight-- 
enment. 

It is certain that they were already employing a rude system of historic 
records, and were the only nation on the Western continent that had made 
any considerable headway in the development of a phonetic system of 
writing. Their hieroglyphics occupy a place not yet well defined some- 
where along the course of progress from pictograph to letter, and are con- 
sequently difficult of interpretation. There is no doubt, however, that an 
age of literature was actually dawning, though slowly dawning, in America 
when the shock of conquest came. 


V. We turn now to the personal decorations. There are 
ornamental features even in the mocassins which are worn by 
the Arapahoes at the present time, and every tribe has its 
own style of decorating the person and dress. The historians 
of the DeSoto expedition describe the dress of the tribes 
which were then situated in the Gulf States; Catlin described: 
the ornaments and the dress of the Dakota tribes on the 
Missouri River; DeBry and the artist Wyeth describe the cos- 
tumes and habits of the Powhattan tribes and the natives of 
Florida; McKinney described the appearance of the Northern 
tribes. Many travellers since their day have described the 
appearance of the wild tribes of the Northwest coast, and the 
Spanish historians have furnished a picture of the Pueblo 
tribes. From these and from other sources we learn that there 
was a very considerable similarity in the costumes of the wild: 
tribes, though the material which was used varied according to 
the locality. The northern tribes dressed mainly in furs; the 
southern tribes, in garments made of vegetable fibre; the 
Pueblo tribes, in cotton, which was raised and manufactured in 
their own country, while the tribes of the Southwest were 
decorated in costumes which were wrought out of a great 
variety of fibre, and were covered with jewels and precious 
stones, the taste for jewelry and for highly-colored garments: 
being almost a passion among this people. 
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The impression formed after examining the various cos- 
tumes is, that there is a very striking resemblance to that which 
comes to us from the far East, and we can realize why it was 
that Columbus, when he discovered the continent, gave the 
mame of Indians to the inhabitants, for he really believed that 
they were East Indians, inasmuch as their costumes and their 


AN EAGLE INDIAN 


(Amazon) 


“weapons and tools, and even their pottery and their carved 
implements were very similar. 

The styles of the Indians, especially those who are remote 
‘from the abodes of the white men, remain essentially un- 
changed, and we learn from examining the specimens placed 
in the museums that there was a great love of color among the 
jpeople, and many of the more delicate shades were in use. 
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There was among the so-called civilized races of the Central 
Provinces the most magnificent display of costumes. The 
same was true of the people in Peru. This has been con- 
firmed by the opening of the graves in the province of Ancon, 
and examining the fabrics which covered the bodies of those 


SCULPTURED SLAB. 


who were buried. Whetherthe 
Indians understood the art of 
dyeing, the Knight of Elvas 
seems to have had no doubt 
about the matter. He says-of 
the southern Indians: 

Give them what color they list, 
so perfect, that if it be red, it seem- 
eth a very piece of cloth and grain, 


and the black is fine; they dye their 
mantles in the same color.* 


Capt. Smith says: 


We have seen some mantles 
made of turkey feathers, so prettily 
wrought and woven with threads, 
that nothing could be discerned but 
the feathers, that was exceeding 
warm and very handsome.f 


Adair says: 

They twist the inner end of the 
feathers very fast into a strong 
double thread of hemp, or the inner 
bark of the mulberry tree, of the 
size and strength of coarse twine, 
as the fibres are sufficiently fine, and 
they hook it, in the manner of net- 
ting. 

Verazzano found the peo- 
ple clad with the feathers of 
fowls of divers colors, and 
Roger Williams says the 
Indians of Massachusetts 
made coats or mantles of the 
feathers of their turkeys. The 
skins of rabbits, muskrats, the 
inner bark of the mulberry 
tree, were woven or quilted 
into cloaks; the hair of the 
the beaver or oppossum was 
spun, and the Indians of the 
Illinois makes robes of threads 
of sinew. The Cliff-Dwellers 


had garments into which were woven the hair of rabbits 
and other animals. The material woven from grass. was 
mot unlike the fly-nets with which we protect horses. The 





* Louisiana Historical Society, Part [1., page 138. t “ Virginia,” page 130. 
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articles of dress were as follows: leggings, moccasins, a sort 

of shirt or jacket without arms, and a robe, sometimes made of 

the skin of a bear or moose, or other large animal. Besides 

stockings and shoes of deer skin, there was a sort of cloth made 

of leaves of corn fettered together, which the Mohawks wore. 

A tunic was worn by the Hurons, Iroquois, and other tribes, 

which hung down to the 

“ry — knees; the rest of the body, 

fee — including the arms and head, 

was naked. The women wore 

(CACANAIANN no skirt but a little short 

waistcoat, usually made of 

| KI cloth and decorated with 

( beads. They covered them- 

shhh ne selves with mantles, put on. 

HK about them from the waist 

downward, with one arm out 

like the Egyptians. The 

men wore a mantle from one: 

shoulder, after the same 

WOVEN FABRIC. manner. Sashes belts and. 

garters were worn by nearly 

all the tribes; some of them woven of finest patterns. Of 

shell beads and shell work there are many specimens in the 
museums. 

The habit of tatooing the person and the art of making 
pictures on the living flesh prevailed. In Virginia, the whole 
body was commonly covered with these marks, but farther 
north, with a few figures of birds, serpents, or other animals, 
without order or symmetry. The best specimens of decora- 
tive art are found among the Pueblo tribes, and especially 
among the Navajos. 

The Pueblo tribes, as well as the Cliff-Dwellers, exercised 
a great deal of skill and taste in house decoration and clad 
themselves in a becoming manner. They had a peculiar way 
of arranging their hair so as to make large projecting rolls om 
either side of the head. The women always left one arm 
outside of the mantle. 

The textile arts might admit of the geographical division. 
for basketry, woven garments, the products of the loom, sew- 
ing and netting appliances are mainly found where fibre suit- 
able for weaving abounds. The sculptured art abounds where 
the material is most suitable. The carving in wood prevails, 
as we have said, on the Northwest coast; the carving in’ stone 
in the region of the Mississippi Valley, but it reached its high- 
est development in the Southwest region, in which the stone is 
easily wrought into shapes, though the coarseness of material 
did not admit of the finer lines, which a true artist always 
delights in. The plastic art was lacking altogether from the 
Northern regions, but prevailed in all other parts of the conti- 
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ment. It reached its highest perfection in Peru, for here ths 
most beautiful vases are found, which excell even in beautiful 
grace those found in Central America, though in this region 
there is much taste manifested. 

The pottery which was common among the native 
tribes is worthy of special attention. We have already spoken 
of that which prevailed among the Canadian tribes. Mr. 


» WOVEN BELTS. 


Clarence Moore, General Thruston, Mr, W. H. Holmes, and 
many others have described the pottery found in the Stone 
Graves and Gulf States. The pottery found among the Cliff- 
Dwellers and Pueblos has been described by Mr. Walter 
Fewkes and others. Here the pottery is of different kinds; 
the white and black is supposed to be the oldest, though many 
specimens have been taken from the graves which present dif- 





PATTERNS OF CLOTH SHOWN BY POTTERY. 


ferent colors. The patterns on the pottery vessels were mainly 
derived from mythology, and represent mountains and clouds 
and various objects of nature. 

It was in the department of pottery that the art of the 
natives had its freest scope. Specimens of pottery are found 
in all the museums, and represent the taste for art as very 
common among all the tribes of the two continents, though in 
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the far North the taste expends itself upon wood and other 
materials, but elsewhere it exhibits itself in the moulding of 
clay. We have not space enough to describe these specimens, 
or even to mention the patterns found 

upon them; all that we can say, is 

that pottery has the greatest variety 

of ornamentation. The most -teauti- 

ful. specimens are those which are 

moulded into animal and human 

forms. The most beautifulspecimens 

of the Cliff-Dwellers are those which 

present symbols which are derived 

> from, the shape of the mountains 

and other natural objects of the 

region. The most beautiful in Peruare 

PERUVIAN POTTERY. those which represent the human face. 
The ethnography of art is more finely illustrated by the 
specimens of pottery which have been gathered trom the 
various parts of the two continents, than by any other means. 
One reason for this is that pottery is easily worked, is very 
abundant and takes upon itself all kinds of ornaments; it can 
be painted and moulded, twisted and decorated in almost 
every way; it yields itself to affection and can be made to 


PUEBLO POTTERY. 


represent the features of the departed, in the form of masks 
It also serves the religious nature, and admits of all the sym- 
bolic forms which religion requires; what is more, it lifts 
religion itself into greater heights, so that even mountains, 
trees, waterfalls, and streams, as well as craggs and caves may 
be represented. The inner life is sometimes depicted, the 
vessel itself is supposed to contain a soul, and the lines upon 
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the surface of the vessel are left open, so that the soul may 
depart and not be confined. 

One great advantage coming from the study of prehistoric 
pottery is that we learn not only about the animals which 
existed and the peculiar style of repre- 
senting them, but we learn also abwut the | 
appearance of the human beings and the 
form of their dress. Especially of the 
official costumes in which they were clad. 
The study of the cuts will illustrate this 
point, for in one we see the pattern of the 
cloth which was used and which was im- 
pressed upon a piece of pottery; in another 
we see the animals which were common 
among the Pueblos, and the special manner 
of representing them with a line leading from the mouth to the 
heart. Ths ornaments about the animals contain a combina- 
tion of mythologic figures and 
conventional patterns. In two 
other cuts representing the 
pottery. vessels from Peru, we 
see the peculiar costumes in 
which the priests and queens 
were dressed; the very pat- 
terns of the cloth being shown 
by the rings and stripes upon 
the pottery. Pottery was com- 
mon also in Peru which repre- 
sents the form of the houses 
and the peculiar style in which 
they were built. 

VI. Personal ornaments 
were common among the pre- 
historic races of America. 
Jewelry was worn by the 
women in Egypt, and jewels 
were often worn for their talis- 
manic and magical signific- 
ance. The Florida Indians at 
the time of the Discovery 
weighted their ears with pend- 
ants, so that they hung down 
over their shoulders. The gor- 
gets of engraved shells; bosses 
of metal; spool ornaments, so- 
called, from which hung the 
plumage of birds, and other 
articles, have been found in the mounds of Qhio and the 
Stone Graves of Tennessee in great numbers. Necklaces of 
bear claws and the mandibles of birds, and the anklets of deer 





PUEBLO POTTERY. 


POTTERY FIGURE FROM PERU. 
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hoofs were worn as ornaments by the men in their dances, as 
has been shown by Miss Fletcher. Ornaments were considered 
of more importance than dress among the aatives of the South 
Sea Islands. Beads of pearl, precious stones and jewelry were 
used by the women, but ,feathers and belts and woven 
articles were worn by both sexes. The distinction be- 
tween the ornaments worn by the two sexes was much less 
marked than among the whites. One could scarcely tell from 
finding an ornament whether it was used by a man or a women, 
though as a general thing the more gorgeous and conspicuous 
objects were worn by the men; even deer horns and waving 
plumes were worn upon their heads to make them more con- 
Sp-icuous. 

There was a custom among the Choctaws of planting over 
the graves, poles from four to twelve feet high, and fastening 
grape vine hoops to them; 
the lowest hoop about two 
feet from the ground, the 
others at different heights, 
with streamers of white 
cloth fastened to the 
hoops. They were simple 
ornaments, though Col. 
Clayton calls them a spirit 
ladder. The six men ap- 
pointed are called pole 
planters, and are ap- 
pointed from each clan. 

The deposits which 
were made in the grave 
itself were generally from 
the hands of women, and 
consisted of the more deli- 
cate tokens of affection, 
rather than those de- 
signed for display. The 
author has discovered in 
graves long strings of 
beads made of shell, 
strung about the neck of 
a child, the child’s head 
resting upon the arms 
of the mother. In other 
places he has found pot- 
tery vessels filled with 
sweetmeats, near the head of the child, and yet it is the testi- 
mony of the historians attending De Soto in his expedition that 
large chests full of woven garments were found in the dead 
houses. In front of them the carved images, in the midst of 
them vast numbers of pearls, showing the custom was as com- 
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mon among women as among men. Prof. Haddon divides the 
requirements of men into four parts—art, religion, information 
and wealth,—and places art first. Many ethnological questions 
come up in connection with these ornaments, but the geo- 
graphy of art helps us to answer them. 

Perforated stones were also used as ornaments, these were 
placed upon ceremonial staffs which had a bunch of feathers 
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at the top, and were pointed at the lower end; they were com- 
mon in New Guinea, but were used also in California. A num- 
ber of these stones were discovered by Dr. Stephen Bowers 
attached to the handles, and furnish an explanation of the 
pertorated stones in the region. 
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The staff was a badge of authority among the savages. 
Col. Lane Savage states that many of thé clubs are constructed 
for ornamental and state purposes, and Mr. H. R. Schoolcraft 
states that the clubs exhibited at the war dance, or for other 
use, are always larger than those intended for practical use, 
and partake practically of a symbolical character. Dr. 
Stephen Bowers states that the perforated stones vary from a 
half dollar in size to fifteen inches. Chunkey stones were in 
use among the eastern Indians, as well as among the California 
tribes. ; 

VII: Jewelry was in quite common use throughout bath 
continents of America. Grotesque human figures, in pure gold 
and copper, or plated with gold, have been described by Mr. W. 
H. Holmes. Figures of frogs in base metal, plated with gold, 
are alsocommon. Grotesque figurés having the human form 
carved in the round, were used in a stool made of clay; they 
have also been described by 

Mr. Holmes. These figures 

reveal considerable skill in the 

art of moulding and carving in 

stone, but show a taste for 

grotesque and hideous objects. 

The cut represents the 
jewelry which was common on 
the Northwest coast. These 
are decorated with the claws 
of the bear, showing that even 
jewelry was covered with 
mythologic figures. 

There are many specimens 
of jewelry in the province of 
‘Chiriqui; these are also very 
curious, but they represent the 
mingling of mythologic ideas 
with their art. 

The jewelry of the primeval 
inhabitants had an emblematic 
meaning and was regarded as 
having potent charms, capable 
of guarding and protecting 
the owners; the work was very 
skillfully done.* 

A large number of other 
have been gathered from Teo. JEWELRY FROM NORTHWEST COAST. 
tihuacan and other sites in Mexico, and are very curious, 
though their objects are unknown. They may have been used as 
portraits, or they may have been used for ceremonial purposes. 











* See pamphlet “ Use of Gold and Other Metals,” by W. H. Holmes, in Report of Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
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VIII. The basketry is worthy of attention. Many writers 
have treated this subject, among them are Prof. Otis Mason 
and Mr. W. H. Holmes. The best specimens are those found 
in Caifornia. Dr. Holmes says Southern California has much 
to interest the student of archeology. 

The Tulares are among the most expert of basket makers; 
they are a rude people, but have had contact with the whites; 
they employ mortars, which they are skillful in working into 
graceful forms, but their taste is mainly exercised in their 
basketry. There are many specimens of bottle-shaped baskets 
in the market, and they are quite common. The bowl-shaped 
baskets are decorated with the human form, but have conven- 
tional figures. Three winnowing baskets, a low flat-top bottle 


BASKET FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


and gambling trays have been described by Dr. Holmes, who 
also succeeded in obtaining a ceremonial costume, consisting 
of a feathered headdress, ear ornaments, thorn needles, and 
other items. The primitive skirt made of long strands, upon 
which were strung mats and beads; decorative bone imple- 
ments and peculiar obsidian knives, supposed to be used in 
bleeding, were secured. Among the pendant ornaments were 
those of Abalone shell. 

The feathered decorated baskets of the Pomo Indians of 
California aré noticeable for their graceful shapes, as well as 
ornamentation. The carrying baskets resemble those common 
in the region. 

IX. Musical instruments were somewhat common in 
America in prehistoric times, the best specimens of which were 
found in Peru. In the study of the musical instruments 
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the study of the pottery of the Peruvians is important, for 
from the pottery found in the ancient tombs we derive most of 
our knowledge. The drum appears to be identical with those 
in use in Peru to-day. Two forms of drum are shown in the 
pottery. Copper bells resembling our sleigh bells appear to 
be in common use here, as in Mexico; also various forms of 
rattles, these were attached to the wrists and other parts of the 
body in dancing; a curious flute of stone, which was quite 
elaborately ornamented; bone flutes were in use, they had six 
holes. A musical water-bottle, a double whistling jar, and a 
gold ornament representing a pe:son blowing through a 
trumpet, have been found; also pottery whistles, a pan pipe, 
anda musical bow. There was very little known of the musical 
scale, though there are some things used to indicate the five- 
toned scale. Musical instruments were also used in Central 
America, as can be seen by the examination of the statues in 
Costa Rica. 

The examination of graves in Costa Rica has brought to 
light many idols, which represent the flute players in various 
attitudes. The discoveries made in the graves at Ancona, 
Peru, have also disclosed musical instruments, as well as 
woven goods and many specimens of pottery. Mr. Holmes’ 
pamphlet on the Chiriqui also contains many representations 
of musical instruments made of metal. 

Less is known of the musical art of the prehistoric people 
of this continent than almost any other subject, and yet there 
were musical instruments among all the tribes, for dancing, 
mourning and religious ceremonies were all conducted under 
the inspiration of music, and the instruments were sometimes 
accompanied with the voice. There was the same distinction 
between the musical instruments of the different districts, as 
between the other products of art, for the instruments of the 
. Soathwest and Peru were quite varied and elaborate, while the 
wild tribes in the North had scarcely anything but the com- 
mon flute and drum. It is to be noticed that the stringed in- 
struments were very rare, if used at all. Dr. D. G. Brinton 
and Prof. Starr have written upon the subject. 





NIHANCAN, THE WHITE MAN. 
BY C, STANILAND WAKE. 


The most curious personage who appears in the traditional 
stories of the Arapaho Indians is called Nihancan, with refer- 
ence to whom Dr. A. L. Kroeber has a note (“Origin Myth,” 
No. 3, “‘ Traditions of the Arapaho” ), which may be quoted as 
a fitting prelude to a consideraticn of his nature. Dr. Kroeber 
says: 


The Nihancan of these traditions is the Algonkin Manabozho, Napi, or 
Ictinike. He is sometimes named as the creator, but sometimes is not. 
Some old men say that perhaps Nihancan made the world, but that it is not 
known who did it. The word is now the ordinary word for white men in 
Arapaho, just as in Cheyenne the name of the mythical character Vihuk 
has been applied to the whites. This is in accord with the tendency found 
elsewhere in America.* Among the Arapaho it may have contributed to a 
change in the conceptions of the creation, especially as the name Hixtcaba 
Nibancan, above-white-man, is the Arapaho name for the God of the mis- 
sionaries. Nihancan means, however, also “spider,” and this is no doubt 
the original signification of the word, just as the Menomini character that 
cotresponds to Nihancan is the rabbit. Among the Dakotas the trickster 
Unktomi is the spider. Among the Sia the spider, Sdssistinnako, is the 
creator, The Hopi have a mythological Spider woman, and among the 
Pima (Grossman, Smiths. Rep., 1871, 407) a spider is the original creator, 
{n none of the Arapaho myths is there the ‘4 trace of any animal or 
spider-like qualities attributed to Nibancan. Heisentirelyhuman, Apart 
from the hesitating identification of him with the creator of the world, he 
is not found as the hero of any serious myths, but always in a ridiculous 
form and often in obscene tales. He is thus the equivalent of Ictinike and 
Unktomi, rather than of —— and Manabush. Among the Gros Ventre, 
where his name is Nixant, he shows somewhat more the character of the 
creator in combination with that of trickster. . . . The word Nihancan 
is explained by the Indians as meaning wise or skillful, and again as 
slender or narrow-bodied in reference to spiders and insects; but both 
etymologies are ancertain. 


The identification of this being with the white man in name, 
is a remarkable fact, which may have several explanations. 
Possibly it may be that the natives thought the character 
ascribed to Nihancan was similar to that exhibited by the whites 
with whom they came into contact! Or it may have been that 
the ingenuity and — shown by the whites was thought to 
be akin to that of Nihancan. Possibly, however, it was simply 
a question of complexion. There was evidently, according to 
the stories, something peculiar to Nihancan by-which he.was 
readily known. This peculiarity was probably the fairness of 
his skin, as in the story “ Nihancan and the Mice’s Sun Dance” 
(No. $3) he is recognized, while his head is an elk’s skull, by 
his color. It should be mentioned that in the Creation Myth 





* From C in W. P. Clark’s “ Indian 7, ie that the word 
oy pete Sik. tng inten Bes Uaneageri epee ns eect 
to m 
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of the Arapaho Sun Dance, described by Dr. G. A. Dorsey, land 
across the ocean is made especially for Nihancan, which would 
seem to show that this part of the myth was added after the 
coming of the Europeans. 

In studying the character of Nihancan we will first con- 
sider him as the Creator. In the story entitled “The Flood, 
and Origin of the Ceremonial Lodges,” after Blue-bird has 
been brought back to life by his brother Magpie, they meet 
Nihancan, who: goes with them and with Rock, who had a 
turtle-moccasin, to the top of a high mountain to escape the 
avenging flood. Meeting with Nihancan is said to be a sign of 
death, probably because he doomed the people to death, whea 
he threw a stone into the water, for the stone sinks and cannot 
return.. The flood remains high a long time, and Rock sends 
his moccasin, as a turtle, down to find the earth. The turtle 
comes up with mud in each of its armpits, and goes down 
again, first for a short rib and then for a bulrush. Then, it is 
said, “he sprinkled the earth which the turtle had brought him 
about the place where he was, and with the rib he pointed in 
the four directions. As he pointed, the land spread out in 
those directions to the ends of the earth. Then he pointed 
above and made the vault of the sky. Now the earth was bare. 
Then the one with the turtle moccasins made corn from the 
bulrush. After this, Nihancan lived in the sky and was called 
our father. After referring to a change of language, the 
story continues: ‘“ And Nihancan gave the Arapaho the mid- 
dle of the earth to live in, and all others were to live around 
them.” Here the apparent creator is the Rock, he who ‘has the 
turtle moccasins, but, as in Origin Myth (No. 1) the creator is 
the Father, probably a confusion has been made in the narra- 
tive between the Rock and Nihancan. . In a legend cited by Dr; 
Kroeber (Myth No. 3; note 6) the whole of the creation incident 
is ascribed to Nihancan, ending with the statement that he 
‘‘also made the rivers, the streams and the mountains.” This 
is exactly the réle ascribed to him in'the Creation Myth given 
by Dr. G. A. Dorsey in his “ Arapaho Sun Dance.” After the 
Man has‘created the land and placed the mountains and rivers, 
Nihancan appears on the scene, and asks for power to motion 
for mountains and rivers. He was told to do so,and then “he 
lifted his staff and motioned in every direction, forming hills 
and creeks of all sizes.” This may have been the limit of his 
creative power,* but it is possible also that Nihancan may have 
been the ‘Father with ihe Flat Pipe” of the other Origin 
Myths, particularly if, as is not improbable, we are to under- 
stand by Flat Pipe the sexval organs. 

If Nihancan’was not the real creator of Arapaho myth, he 
was at least regarded as the giver of death. In the Sun Dance 





*The Absaraka, or Crow Indians, as shown by the stories collected by Mr. S. C. Simms, 
identify their creator with ‘Old Man Coyote,“ who on earth is very similar in character to 
Nihancan. 
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Myth, the.“ Man,” who is-accredited with creation, throws into 
the water some cottonwood pith, which:comes again to the sur- 
face, and says: “ This is the way all you people-shall live on the 
earth.” Nihancan steps upto the Man and asks if he may say 
a word relative to the life hereafter. His request being granted, 
he said the earth was not very large and if the people increased 
rapidly there might not be room for them. e then threw a 
pebble into the water and it sank for good. He then said: 
“ That is the way life should .be hereafter,” and this was en- 
dorsed by the creating Man. Such, also, is the origin of death 
given in the “ Traditions of the Arapaho,” and, as mentioned 
above, to meet Nihancan was regarded as a sign of death. It 
appears, indeed, to have been fatal to many beings, according 
to the stories. He kills animals by wholesale, not as a hunts- 
man, but through trickery. Usually he induces birds to dance 
to his singing, with their eyes shut, and then he strikes them 
on the head with a club. A similar fate awaits the beavers 
which, at his suggestion, leave their old home for a new one. 
He induces a herd of elk to run a race with him, and causes 
them to fall over a high cliff. He sends the bear women to 
gather flowers, offering to take care of their children, whom he 
kills, putting their bodies into the kettle to boil and their heads 
back iato the cradles. The bear women chase him, but he 
inveigles them into a tunnel, where he suffocates them, and 
then cooks their bodies for food. Nihancan is equally regard- 
less of human life. He induces a man to climb a high peak to 
take some young eagles, and while the man is climbing he com- 
mands the peak to increase in height, which it does and be- 
comes so high that the man cannot descend. Nihancan then 
takes the man’s clothes and weapons and assumes the position 
of husband to the man’s wife. After some time the man is 
rescued by some geese, and then he goes home and kills Nihan- 
can, who, however, comes to life again. After this, is intro- 
duced the incident of his throwing a pebble into water to see 
whether the people would live forever.or die. In another case, 
Nihancan is said to have caused a tree to stretch upwards, so 
that Rec-Stick-Man could not descend. He then dressed him- 
self in the youth’s clothes and took his lance, personating him 
and marrying his intended wife. (See ‘“ Nihancan and the 
Seven Sisters.”) As Father Above, on the other hand, he is 
represented, in “The Flood and Origin of the Ceremonial 
Lodges,” as comforting a murderer by sending him buffalo and 
instructing him in the ceremonies of the lodges to give to the 
people. : 
One of the chief characteristics of Nihancan is his sen- 
suality. This forms the subject of many of the Arapaho 
stories. To be able to gratify his sensual instinct he adopts all 
sorts of expedients, the invention of which shows the fertility 
of the native imagination, no less than the: gross sensuality of 
his nature. He makes use of animals to accomplish his pur- 
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ose; disguises himself as a woman; pretends to be dead that 
in disguise he may act the part of a husband with his own 
daughter, and adopts other methods too disgusting to be men- 
tioned. Deception enters into most of these cases, and this 
forms one of the most general features of Nihancan’s char- 
acter. He is, indeed, the great deceiver and, like another 
similar character, the “ father of lies,” may be said to go about 
“like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” Animals 
show their superiority to him by their trusting nature, which 
he makes use of to induce them to dance, to run a race, or to 
change their abode that he may kill them, which he does reck- 
lessly and without regard to his own need of food. He hasa 
contest in cunning, that is, deceit, with the coyote, the animal 
with whom the Old Man creator is identified in Crow legend. 
Nihancan transforms himself into various animals and lays 
himself in the coyote’s path, but he is always detected. The 
coyote then transforms himself into a woman, who again be- 
comes a coyote and runs away when Nihancan seizes her and 
throws her on the ground. 

One of the cases which shows best the evil disposition of 
Nihancan, is that related in the story of “ Nihancan pursued 
by the Rolling Stone.” The stone having been insulted by 
Nikancen, pursues him and rolls on him, pressing him down. 
It becomes heavier and heavier, and he calls on birds and 
animais to come to his rescue. A hawk kills itself in trying to 
break the stone, but the bull-bat is more successful and releases 
Nihancan, who expresses his gratitude and tells it to come and 
be kissed. The bull-bat does so, and Nihancan seizes its head 
and stretches its mouth wide open, saying it was for breaking 
the stone in pieces! Although so cunning, Nihancan is easily 
over-reached, especially by the coyote and by women, who, 
knowing his character, take pleasure in deceiving him. In the 
story of “ Nihancan and the Mice’s Sun Dance” (No. 53) he 
gets his head fastened in an ox skull and thus floats down a 
river. He is rescued by some women, who allow him to rest 
his head-en their knees. In this position he goes to sleep, and 
they fill his hair with cockle-burs and then leave him. This 
incident forms the subject also of the story “ Nihancan Cuts 
His Hair,” which he does to get rid of the burrs. 

We have seen that Nihancan is deceived as well as deceiver, 
and foolishness may be regarded as one of his characteristics. 
He amuses himself by rolling against magic arrows which open, 
when stuck in the ground in a row, to let him through. He 
does this too often, and finally he becomes impaled on the 
arrows. He sees a man who has the power of throwing his 
eyes up into a tree and bringing them back again. The man 
transfers the power to him, but says ‘he is to doit only four 
times in succession. He takes no heed of this condition and 
his eyes stick to the tree. To recover them, ‘he borrows the 
eyes of a mole, which has been blind ever since, as Nihancan 
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threw its eyes away when he had done withthem. His foolish- 
mess is shown especially in his attempts to imitate the exploits 
performed by great medicine men. When a man brought food 
down from above with which to entertain Nihancan, he invited 
the man to come and witness the same thing.- He then told 
his children to drop their bags of food in front of the hut, when 
he called for food.. He cailed but the food did not come, and 
Nihancan found that his children had all gone to sleep! 

In some of these stories Nihancan’s ingratitude is a promi- 
nent feature, but we will leave this and consider another lead- 
ing characteristic to be ascribed to him, that of possessing 
occult power. In the stories which speak of his attempts to 
imitate the actions of medicine men he is represented as 
signally failing, but in the stories ‘‘ Nihancan usurps a Father’s 
Place”’ and “ Nihancan and the Seven Sisters,” he is accredited 
with power of a peculiar nature. In the former of these stories 
he causes a mountain peak to increase its height to prevent a 
man from descending, and in the other story he causes a tree 
to grow upwards, with the same object. This feat is performed 
also by the moon in the story of “The Porcupine and the 
Woman who Climbed to the Sky,” and, although a remarkable 
one, it would be regarded as a matter of course to the native 
mind which desired. to bring about a particular result. The 
a puwer ascribed to Nihancan is, of course, that of 

reator, a réle which can hardly be imagined of so despicable 
and weak a character as he is described as being, although we 
have his parallel, as we shall see, in Ahriman, the evil creative 
god of Persian mythology. It is interesting to note that in the 
stories of some other Indian tribes, the evil being improves in 
character. This change was due probably to the influence of 
foreign ideas, introduced by missionaries or other white people, 
— improvement must represent that of the native mind 
itself. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
Arapaho Indians apply the name Nihancan to the whites, and 
it was suggested that this may have been owing to their com- 
plexion. White animals are regarded by the natives of 
America, as by many other peoples, as having a superiority over 
similar animals of a different color, and as being sacred. This 
is shown in the Arapaho story of ‘“ The White Buffalo Cow.” 
Before shooting at this animal, the hunter has to tell a war 
story, and its hide, which is called “sacred,”’ is carried to the 
high priest’s tipi. The Pledger of a Buffalo Lodge is called 
White-Buffalo-Woman in the story of the “Origin of the 
Buffalo Lodge” (No. 12). In another account of the “ Origin 
of the Buffalo Lodge” (No. 14), a man sees in a vision a num- 
ber of men and women turn into buffalo and then disappear, 
except a white cow; and then the dance (lodge) was made the 
first time, for a woman who had a sick relative. In the Arapaho 
stories reference is also made to the White Dog, who makes 
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love to a woman, by whom he has seven puppy children, and 
who is really the Sun-Man. In ‘ Thunder-Bird ‘and White 
Owl,” the owl is the spirit-of the snow storm and the asker of 
difficult questions; as is also the Owl-Woman in the story of 
‘‘Raw-Gums and White-Owl-Woman.” White Crow is the 
owner of all the buffalo. He is outwitted by men, however, 
and not only loses the buffalo, but is turned black through 
being ‘ied to the top of a tent where the smoke comes out. 

The opposition of white to black is well known to the Old 
World, where it is applied in relation to magic, which is white 
or black according to whether it is good or bad in its intention, 
the magical operations being the same in either case. In one 
of the stories associated with the name of Moses, we are told 
that the Egyptian conjurors imitated all the feats performed 
by Moses, whose superiority was finally established through 
the fact of the serpent, into which his staff had been changed, 
swallowing the serpent-staff of Jambres. In the two world 
powers of Zoroastrian cosmogony we have a similar opposi- 
tion. Ahura Mazda creates the world of light, with the 
primeval ox from which all other good beings on earth 
emanate. Thereupon Ahriman creates the world of darkness, 
with its creatures, and constantly wages war against the crea- 
tures of Ahura Mazda, slaying even the sacred primeval ox. 
There is a close similarity between Nihancan and the Persian 
god of evil. Both figure as creators, but after the primary 
creator, except where, as in the case of Nihancan, he is credited 
with being the only creator. This may be a later view of his 
work, or it may be that this was the original view, the “ Father” 
idea as distinguished from that of the “Old Man” being a later 
development. Most propably, however, the notion of two’ 
Opposing deities in nature, one good and the other evil, which 
is entertained very generally among uncultured peoples, has 
influenced the Origin Myths of the Indians. Usually the evil 
being is the one to attract, more especially, the popular mind, 
although the good being may be recognized in ceremonial cult 
which has for its object the attainment of some blessing. The 
fundamental features of the character of Nihancan are un- 
doubtedly those of selfishness and mischief, combined with 
gross sensuality and deceit, and a spider-like cunning.* In these 
characters he has much in common with the Satan or Devil of 
the European Middle Ages, the idea of whom was most prob- 
ably derived, indirectly, from the Persian evil deity Ahriman. 
Christianity undoubtedly took over much of the teaching of 
Zoroaster, which accounts for the intensity of the,opposition 
between Mithraism and Christianity during the early centuries 
of our era. 

In Oriental mythology the Spirit of Evil becomes the 
monster of the deep, the great horned serpent of Christian 





*The association of Nihancan with the spider, in name if not in act, requires separate 
treatment. 
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mythology. A similar creature, although on a smaller scale, 
— an unique position in Arapaho legend. In the story 
of “ Lime Crazy” he is called “ Father of Waters,” or Atintcha- 
dit, the great water monster, which is his usual title, and he is 
represented as horned. In the story of “The Man Who be- 
came a Snake,” a man eats some snake’s eggs and gradually 
changes until he becomes a big snake, with long body and very 
large eyes. He goes with his companion to a river and tells him 
he is going to stay in the deep water against the bank, and then 
darts into the river. The story of ‘The Woman and the 
Monster” gives a good eccount of the ideas entertained by the 
Indians of the /inchdbiit. In crossing a stream, a woman is 
carried away by the water but finds herself on a sand bank, 
where she sees two men. They take her to their master, the 
water monster, who appears as a fine young man. He has 
intercourse with her and then tells her that he is the owner of 
rivers and lives against thesteep banks where the water is deep. 
He instructs her what offerings the people are to make him in 
order to cross rivers in safety, calling himself their Grand- 
father, “Last Child.” This snake monster would seem to be 
regarded as the head of all medicine animals, as he is described 
as having on each side of him various animals, each with its 
own medicine bag. — 

There is nothing in the Arapaho stories by which Nihancan 
can be identified in any way with the water monster, Last Child, 
as Satan was with the Great Serpent. They belong, however, 
to the same order of ideas,* ideas which would seem to have 
been widely spread in the Old World before the reform of the 
Persian religion effected by Zoroaster. The old Asiatic devil 
Shaican, the prototype of Ahriman, still roves in spirit over the 
deserts of Central Asia and the Siberian steppes, as the spirit 
of Nihancan wanders about the American prairies, and it is quite 
possible that if their lineage were traced they would be found 
to have a common ancestor. The facts seem to point to the 
conclusion, that the ideas combined in the Indian traditional 
stories belong to a culture area which included the greater part 
of Asia as well as North Ameria, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out. In the meanwhile, it may be well to cite the note given at. 
the end of Petitot’s excellent Monograph on the Déné-Dindjie 
of the Northwest, where he refers to the astonishment exhibi- 
ted by the Abbé Fage, on hearing the author speak in this 
American language, at finding that, many of its words were 
similar to those in Tibetan. 





® The influence of these ideas among the natives of North America is shown by their being 
prevalent over so wide an area and among tribes belonging to different stocks. On this point 
see paper by Mr. A. F. Cham+erlain, ertitied ‘‘ Nanibozhu amongst the Otchipwe, WM 
and other Algonkin ‘Tribes,”’ published in the “ Journal of American Folk-Lore,” Vol. 1V., 
P. 193, et seq. See also note ty Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, in ‘“‘ Traditions of the Arapabo,’”’ 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 





A PREHISTORIC SCANDINAVIAN SUN CHARIOT. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


Last year the antiquarian world was delighted with the news 
that a unique relic in the shape of a bronze “ Chariot of the 
Sun” had been discovered in Scandinavia, and was placed in 
the Copenhagen Museum. This valuable piece of ancient art 
workmanship has now been published with a magnificent quarto 
size photographic reproduction, and several smaller plates, by 
Dr. Sophus Muller, in a monograph entitled “Solbilledet Fra 
Trundholm,” and we furnish our readers with an illustration of 
the chariot and horse complete. 

The approximate date of this object can satisfactorily be 
determined by the style of ornamentation applied to the two 
sides of the bronze solar disk. It shows that it appertains to 
the very earliest period of the Bronze Age in northern Europe, 
and the portion of Seeland, in Denmark, from which it came 
has already furnished archeologists with many relics of the 
same civilization. Dr.Sophus Muller is even of the opinion 
that it was fabricated most probably in the peninsula of Jut- 
land from which it has been disinterred. 

If the objects of similar style previously found thereabouts, 
have also been manufactured there, this view may be correct, 
but it is, at present, impossible to decide what bronze relics 
have been made in the localities, near the Baltic, wherein they 
are preserved, and what have been brought there from Southern 
Europe, in exchange for amber, or by warriors returning from 
their raids in North Italy or Thrace. 

The style of ornamentation points to the end of the second 
millenary before the Christian Era, and the chariot was cer- 
tainly not made more recently than 1000 B.C. All the orna- 
mentation is punched or embossed in the bronze, which has 
been cast in a mold. There are two thin disks of bronze of 
equal size, the edges of which are secured all around by a cir- 
cular band bent over the edge. The ornamentation is not pre- 
cisely the same on both the half metallic pieces which form 
the disk. The art concepts in the figures utilized are similar; 
but their arrangement is altered, probably merely for variety 
and to indicate the skill of the artist. One side, moreover, is 
covered, after the ornamentation had been applied to the 
bronze, by a thin leaf or plate of gold. It would appear as if 
the whole object was intended to be placed in some shrine, and 
visible from one side only, and, as gold was of extreme value, 
that side only was gilt. It may have stood upon an altar, or 
pedestal, facing a window, or orifice, of small dimensions look- 
ing eastward, with the giided side of the disk in that direction, 
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so that the rays of the sun, perhaps at sunrise, would impinge 
upon the gilded disk. ’ 

The relic itself is much damaged, being broken up into 
numerous fragments, and from the manner in which these were 
found deposited in the peaty soil at Trundholm, archzologists 
unanimously agree it was purposely broken; for instance, the 
gold plaque is torn into about twenty strips. The missing 
fragments have been searched for in vain all around, and so, 
from one cause or another, were not placed with the remnants 
that have now been secured. The fractures of the bronze por- 
tions are, in the case of some of -the very fragile parts, caused 
by the natural disintegration of the metal; but that does not 
explain the breaking of the castings where they are compara- 


FE 

















BRONZE SUN IMAGE, FOUND IN DENMARK. 


tively stout and strong, and Dr. Sophus Muller concludes it 
was not placed complete in the soil, as a treasure in a hiding 
place, but deposited in the guise of an offering; and if this 
offering were to some deceased personage, purposely broken, 
as were by nearly all races, many votive offerings to the names 
of the dead. 

The horse is complete, except the tail, the projection form- 
ing part of a tail, has a hole at the end for either a bronze pro- 
longation to fit into it, or, more probably, tor a small imitation 
horse-hair tail to be secured. The centre axle is fixed toa 
sort of pole, which also originally connected with the front 
axle, and upon these two axles were placed bearings for the 
horse’s feet. The whole of the work, both horse and chariot, 
therefore ran upon wheels. Below the horse’s neck and upon 
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the front rim of the sun disk are loop holes for attaching a cord 
representing reins. The ornamentation upon the disk, the 
Danish antiquaries considered to be the finest piece of work 
yet discovered, outside of Greek influence at so early a date. 
The mythological interest of this relic is as valuable as. its 

artistic merit, for it is an important monument of the preval- 
ence of sun worship in Northern Europe in prehistoric times. 
Pytheas, whose account of a voyage to the North Sea in the 
time of Alexander the Great is still partially extant, spoke of 
the reverence the Northern barbarians paid to the sun. As also 
does Cesar in his record of his German campaigns. But Dr. 
Karl Blind, of London, who has been writing and lecturing 
upon the various subjects upon which this néw monument 
throws light, points out that in the old myth, or Saga, of the 
Norse race, known as the “ Younger Edda,” the Car of the Sun 
as being drawn by horses is actually referred to; further, the 
sun is said to drive the steeds in the ‘* Older Edda” : 

The sun from the south, 

The moon’s companion, 

With her right hand held 

The heavenly horses. 


In Odin’s “ Rauer Song”’ the day, called the Son of “ Del- 
ling,” drives the sun, who is termed the “ Dwarf Dvalin’s 
Deluder,’’ over Mannheim (man’s home), the world: 

The Son of Delling 

Urged on his steed _ 
Adorned with precious stones, 
Over Mannheim shore; 

The horse’s mane; 

The Dwarf Dvalin’s Deluder 
He drew in his chariot. 


The sun in North Europe was called a wheel, Yule tide 
means wheel tide, and the rolling of fiery wheels down the 
hillsides was recently in many parts of Scandinavia, France: 
and Germany a folk-lore practice. The northern Sun goddess 
had a daughter, which unites itself with the Hellenic daughters 
of the Sun, the Heliades. The Greeks connected them with 
a river, Rhodanos, or Eridanos, which some classic authors 
placed in Spain, or connected with the Italian Padus; but Dr. 
Karl Blind points out, a branch of the Vestula was the 
Rhodan, and os is merely a Greek ending to the name. Now, 
the Greek Sun daughters, Heliades, were said to have been 
changed into trees and their tears hardened into amber. 
Herein lies the ground of connection with the Baltic, for from 
thence the Greeks obtained their much prized amber; and, 
strange to say, the Heliades’ myth appears to show they were 
aware that it was a product of the gum, or resin, of trees. 
The Rhodan(os) flowed into the Baltic amber-producing shore, 
and this story of the Sun daughters appears to have been 
brought by fresh traders passing, up the Vistula and down the 
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Borysthenes to Greece, and thus this Northern Sun Chariot 
miugles itself with our more well known classic mythology. 

But there is another connecting link with the Semitic races, 
for II. Kings xxiii: 11, shows that sun chariots were an object 
-of worship in the Hebrew temple, and as it was considered 
idolatrous they, like other pagan symbols that had obtained 
entrance there, were destroyed. That they were articles of 
adoration is certain, because Babylonian inscriptions have 
recently been found relating to the worship of the Sun God 
Chariot. This cult may have been introduced into Mesopo- 
tamia by the Accadians, or Sumerians, who, for all we know, 
were of the same race as the earlier inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
Certainly we have records of Sumerian and other tribes 
settling in Western Asia. On the other hand, the idea of a 
Sun God Chariot may have spread from Asia to Europe, but 
they obviously are of the same concept and united by some 
racial link at present not clearly manitest. 

In an essay published last year I showed conclusively that 
the Rain Maker, or Kettle Wagons, of Thrace and Northern 
Europe and Cyprus were absolutely identical with the wagons 
made by Hiram of Tyre for Solomon’s Temple, and, therefore, 
it is not surprising to find a similarity between the Sun Chariot 
Trundholm and those of Babylon and Palestine.* 
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SHELL HEAPS OF THE LOWER FRASER RIVER, 
“BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY HARLAN I. SMITH. 
<LAbstract of a paper presented at the Thirteenth International Congress of Americanists.] 





The most extensive remains of the early inhabitants of the 
North Pacific coast of America are shell heaps, made up of 
layers of shells and other refuse from their villages. These 
are very numerous, and vary in size from the refuse of a ae 
night’s camp to ridges covering acres. In places the accumula- 
tions reach a heighth of nine feet. That these are at least 
several hundred years old, is indicated by the giant stumps 
standing on them. There is a difference in the materials and 
the various objects lost among them by the primitive people; 
the heaps along the sea beaches being different from those 
along the Lower Fraser River in that they seldom contain 
burials, are composed more largely. of shell material, and in 
that fewer specimens are found in them. 

These shell heaps were first mentioned by Bancroft in 1875, 
later by Dawson of the Canadian Geological Survey in 1877, 
The first systematic exploration was conducted by the writer 
for the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. The work was done 

*In the “ Revue Archeologique,”’ 1993, pp- 347-382, M. Rene Dessavud in an article = 


“Notices Sur la Mythologie Syrienne” has a paragraph relating to the worship of 
“‘ Quadriga Solar Chariot” in Syria. . 7 
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in 1897 and 18908 at Port Hammond, the former terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and at Eburne, which is about six 
miles south of Vancouver. The specimens collected are pre- 
served among the collections of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the results of this exploration are pub- 
lished in the Fourth volume of the Memoirs of that Institu- 
tion. 

The potter’s art was unknown to the natives of the region. 
The specimens found in the deepest layers of the shell heaps 
are similar to those found in the upper or more recent layers, 
while all of them are somewhat similar to the objects made by 
the present Indians of the region. These objects include 
points chipped and ground out of stone for arrows, knives, and: 
harpoons,—the points rubbed out of bone for similar purposes; 
pestles, hammers, mortars, stone chisels, whetstones, awls, and 
needles. Bones of the dog were found, indicating that these 
prs made use of this animal. 

he physical type or part cf these people, as indicated by 
their bones, differed very’ much from that of the modern 
Indians, while another part seems to have been ot the same 
type. Many evidences of contact with people of the interior 
were found, and it seems that the culture of the ancient peo- 
ple who discarded the shells forming those heaps near Van- 
couver was in all essential particulars similar to that of the 
tribes inhabiting the same area, but that it was under a much 


stronger influence from the interior than is found at the present 
time. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN .ROME. 


BY H. STUART JONES. 
[Extract from The London Times.) 


The winter season has witnessed the progress of excavations 
in the Campus Martius and the Forum; but in the case of the 
Ara Pacis the technical difficulties to be surmounted, arising 
from the fact that the work has to be carried on partly below 
a thoroughfare and partly under the Palazzo Fiano, have ren- 
dered the exploration of the site a slow and costly process. 
The engineering works directed by Signor Cannizzaro will 
doubtless permit the solution of the important questions 
regarding the surroundings of the altar-precinct and the 
recovery of the remaining fragments of sculpture. So far, 
however, it has not even been found possible to raise the fine 
panel of the frieze with the figures of flamines, although aslab . 
on which is carved a bearded figure (ideally representing the 
Roman Senate) in the act of offering sacrifice has been brought 
to the surface. This is specially interesting since the adjoin- 
ing block, which completes the scene, was discovered in 1859 
and is now in the Museo delle Terme. The recent finds have 
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fortunately settled the difficult. question as to the distribution 
-of the various sculptures on the four sides of the building, aad 
the results have been set forth in a preliminary report by 
Professor Pasqui, the director of the excavations, and is 
papers by Professor Petersen of the German Institute, whose 
previous conclusions have been in some respects modified. No 

lace can be found for two of the reliefs in the Villa Medici, 

ormerly supposed to have belonged to the Ara Pacis, but the 
villa retains other panels, including that on which Augustus 
himself is represented. This, together with another fragment, 
was used in the sixteenth century to form a pasticcio with 
plaster restorations, and it is much to be wished that both it 
and the other panels similarily treated might be removed from 
their present position and placed beside those portions of the 
‘monument which have been subsequently discovered. Let us 
hope that the cordial relations between France and Italy, so 
-signally manifested on the occasion of M. Loubet’s visit to 
Rome, may be further exemplified by the transference to 
Italian hands of these memorials of Imperial Rome It must 
tbe mentioned that the work of the excavators has been 
seriously hampered by scarcity of funds. It is to be hoped 
that the financial difficulties from which the Ministry of Public 
Instructions suffers will not be allowed to interfere with the 
speedy completion of so excellent a piece of work. 

The aspect of the Forum continues to give evidence of the 
unflagging energy of Comm. Boni.. Visitors to the Basilica of 
-Constantine may now see portions of the original pavement in 
colored marbles, partly buried under huge blocks of concrete 
‘which have fallen from the lotty vaulting. The exploration 
-of the prehistoric tombs beside the Sacra Via has also made 
-steady progress, and the series of “ augural pits” which seem 
ito mark the limits of the Forum as laid down by Julius Casar 
has been traced at ‘the eastern end, beside and beneath the 
temple of the great Dictator. 

ut the centre of interest unquestionably lies in the area of 
the Forum itself. Readers of Zhe Times will recollect -that in 
‘the course of last summer Comm. Boni discovered beneath the 
pavement of the later Empire the foundation of a large monu- 
ment, which he identified from its position with the famous 
equestrian statue of Domitian described by Statius. This 
identification seems in a fair way to be generally accepted, 
although sceptics profess to find a difficulty in the position of 
the three ‘sockets in which the supports which carried the le 
of the Imperial charger are supposed to have been fixed. It 
is true that their arrangement does not correspond with that 
usually observed in existing equestrian statues, such as that of 
Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol; but Comm. Boni believes that 
.a satisfactory restoration is possible. ‘Meantime, he has insti- 
‘tuted a search for the deposit made at the time of the in- 
-auguration .of the monument, which has led to most unex- 
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pected results. The deposit, indeed, was found in a specially 
constructed chamber of travertine, embedded in the concrete 
foundation; but it consisted of. five vases precisely resembling 
those found in the later tombs of the prehistoric necropolis by: 
the Sacra Via, which date from the latter part of the eighth. 
century B.C. The vases contained nothing but a piece of. 
native gold and minute quantities of pitch and tortoise-shell. 
Comm. Coni sees in the presence of the gold nugget a proof. 
that the deposit dates from the inaugural ceremony, comparing 
the statement of Tacitus (Hist. 1V., 53) that when the founda- 
tions of the new temple of Jupiter Capitolinus were laid by 
Vespasian, passim intectae fundamentis argcnti aurique stipes et 
metallorum primitiae, nullis fornactbus victae, sed ut gignuntur. In 
that case we must suppose that vases were made for ritual pur- 
poses in exact imitation of the fabrics of the eighth century 
B. C.; and some support is lent to this view by the fact that 
pottery of a rude and archaic character has been found in the 
grove of the Dea Dia, where the ceremonies of the Arval: 
brotherhood were performed, and seems to have been in use in 
Imperial times. Others, however, have put forward the view 
that an ancient tomb was discovered by the workmen in laying 
the foundation for Domitian’s statue, and that a place was 
made for its contents as nearly as possible on the spot where 
they were found. The grouping and variety of the vases cer- 
tainly suggests a sepulchral deposit. 


Lacus CuRTIUS AND THE VaARIOUs CHANGES. 


A still more interesting discovery was made in the latter 
part of April. Comm. Boni has long been eager to find the 
spot so famous in Roman legend as the Lacus Curtius. The 
familiar story of the chasm filled by the self-sacrifice of 
Marcus Curtius, which was placed by tradition in 362 B. C., 
was not without rival versions. Some historians traced the 
name to Mettius Curtius, the leader of the Sabines in their 
battle with Romulus; others, whose rationalism took a more: 
prosaic tinge, to Caius Curtius, Consul in 445 B. C., who was 
said to have erected a puteal on the site where a thunderbolt 
had fallen. The popular story, however, is doubtless the old- 
est, and seems to be commemorated by a bas-relief, said to- 
have been discovered in the Forum in 1553 and preserved in. 
the Palazzo del Conservatori, whose antiquity has been called in 
question, probably without sufficient reason. What is certain 
is that by the close of the Republican period the /acus had been: 
replaced by an altar at which offerings were made to the Manes. 
of Curtius. Ovid, in fact, says (Fast. VI., 404): 


Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras, 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit. 


Comm. Boni noticed, in the pavement of the later Empire, a 
block which had evidently formed the angle of an enclosed 
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precinct, orientated not by the lines of the Imperial Forum, 
but by those of Republican constructions. The pavement was 
removed, and beneath it was found a paved enclosure of 
irregular shape, at the south end of which was a circular 
foundation ot tufa blocks. Ina cavity in one of these blocks. 
were the charred remains of a sacrifice—perhaps the last 
offered to the shade of Curtius, if the identification with the 
Lacus Curtius and its altar be correct. The precinct -appears 
to have contained other monuments beside the altar of Curtius 
and to have been altered in shape, if not in position, more than 
once. Comm. Boni thinks that these alterations may have been 
connected with the rebuilding of the Basilica Julia, which is 
separated from the enclosure only by the Sacra Via and honor- 
ary monuments of the fourth century A. D., and intends to 
make a thorough “stratigraphical ” exploration of this portion 
of the Forum, which should lead to important results. It is 
also hoped that the coming summer will see further progress 
made with the excavation of the Basilica Aemilia, while there 
has been some talk of the commencement of the long-deferred 
researches on the Palatine, which should determine the site of 
the temple of Apollo and Palace of Augustus. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of mention that those present 
at the final meeting of the German Institute on the “ birthday 
of Rome” were privileged to see the fragments of an Imperial 
monument, discovered in the course of the construction of the 
new Piazza dell’ Esedra, which have been presented by their 
owner, Dr. Hartwig, to the Museo:delle Terme. Their chief 
interest lies in the fact that on one of them is represented in 
relief the temple of Quirinus, in whose pediment we see a 
group which unmistakably depicts the auguries taken by 
Romulus at the foundation of Rome. A flight of birds hovers 


in the centre of the pediment, while Romulus and Remus with 
attendant divinities occupy the wings.. It has not yet been 
possible to determine to what monument these sculptures. 
belong. 








MONUMENTS OF PRIMITIVE PHARAOHS. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


In Egyptian archeology it may truly be said that it is 
the unexpected that frequently happens, and this has 
recently been exemplified by the discovery that confirma- 
tion of the careers of the exceedingly early dynasty 
Pharaohs whose fragmentary records were unearthed by 
M. Amelineau and Professor Petrie, at Abydos, has been 
forthcoming from reliefs aud texts carved upon the rocks 
‘in the Sinai peninsula. For a complete account of the 
researches, that have afforded this information, as far as at 

resent possible, students must refer to two articles by 
M. ‘Raymond Weil in the Revue Archéologique for 1903, en- 
titled ‘‘Inscriptions Egyptiens du Sinai.” His attention 
was called to the matter early in last year upon finding that 
in addition to the publication, in 1894, by M. G. Bénédite, 
of the existence of a monument of Noutirka, or Xosiri, of 
the third dynasty, at the Wady Magharah, there were in 
England many copies of Egyptian Sinaitic texts among 

apers and squeezes taken by three British travellers. 
These were Professor Palmer, Rev. F. W. Holland and 
Major Macdonald, the last of whom, accompanied by his 
wife, resided during the final years of his life in the 
Magharah valley at Sinai. 

The requisite documents M. Weil desired to examine 
were found at the British Museum and the offices in London 
of the “ Palestine yee ere Fund,” and he immediately 
detected the name ‘‘ Mersekha,” one of the earliest known 
of all the Pharaohs of the first dynasty. This is the title 
-of the king whose name frequently appears, particularly 
upon small objects, deposited in the archaic Thinite tombs 
at Abydos, and it is supposed to be the ‘‘ Horus name” of 
Samou—Semempses, a late monarch of the the first dynasty. 
The name Mersekha is most clearly inscribed at Sinai, 
twice in an archaic square “ Horus Cartouche’”’ surmounted 
with a figure of the Horus Hawk, or Falcon. It is not 
written mer-s-kha as on the royal clinders from Abydos, 
but as s-mer-kha, which is the form given to it on the pot- 
tery from that site. 

On the Sinai relief the king is first represented in the 
act of executing a Syriac captive, with his mace. Then, 
twice, standing upright; once wearing the crown of Upper, 
and once that of Lower Egypt. The representation of the 
execution of prisoners is practically identical with a similar 
scene depicted upon an archaic plaque of King Den, in the 
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Macgregor collection, in which, as on the Mersekha relief,. 
the Horus name, only, of the Pharaoh is given. In fact, 
as M. Weil remarks, the style and workmanship of the two: 
tableaux indicates that Mersekha and Den must have been 
almost contemporaries. The relief and tablet, or cartouche,. 
of Noutirkha, or Zosiri, are lamentably effected, but his: 
‘*Horus-name” is perfectly clear. The king is delineated 
in a somewhat similar attitude to Mersekha, with a kneel- 
ing Asiatic, imploring mercy, before him. This relief has 
an accompanying inscription, the well-known formula: 
‘‘Give riches, stability, life, and joy forever.” There isa 
third relief of similar character, with a text: “Give ever- 
lasting life,” but unfortunately the Pharaoh’s name does 
not appear upon any of the copies of it, though it is to be 
hoped a careful scrutiny of the monument may detect it. 
From these discoveries there proceeds a most important 
historical consequence, and that is, that these archaic 
monarchs must have been, like the later Memphite dynasty 
ones, rulers not only of Upper but also of Lower Egypt; 
for these Thinite dynasty kings could not possibly have 
held the Sinaitic district, and possessed mines there, of 
which these reliefs are probably records, unless they were 
lords of the Delta and the land of Goshen, as well as the 
Upper Nile valley. It has been noted, too, that one relief 
emphasises this by depicting the king with the crown ap- 
pertaining to the two (north and south) divisions of Egypt. 
The celebrated tablet possessed by Mr. Macgregor, 
which indicated by its picture that Zosiri had conquered 
over Asiatics, it is now seen, almost certainly refers, not to. 
his defeating them when invading Egypt, but to a victory 
over them beyond the isthmus of Suez. These facts were 
suggested previously by hieroglyphic texts on the ancient 
vases of Khasokhmou, found by Mr. Quibell at Hieraco- 
nopolis, which refer to the ‘‘ union of the two lands,” and 
another text upon one, which speaks of ‘the year of war 
with the vanquished ones of the north.” But the archaic 
inscriptions from Abydos had distinctly recorded that the 
kings, they appertain to, were Soutou Beiti, that is, chiefs 
of Upper and Lower Egypt; and were ‘‘lords of the vul- 
ture and the uraeus,” which is a term of the same signific- 
ance. They also had the title Niboui, or ‘‘double lord,” 
and they are called “ Horus-Sit,” which we know, under the 
fourth dynasty, conveyed the idea of sovereignty over all 
Egypt. 
oy enally, the actual presence of Thinite dynasty Pharaohs 
in Lower Egypt was proved by the finding at Sakkarah, 
two years ago, near Unas’ pyramid, of many cylinder im- 
ressions of two of their kings. in their Horus names: 
Ra-nib and Hotpu Sokhmoui, whose titles are well-known 


upon the Abydos monuments, and whose reigns were at the 
' 
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end of the second, or commencement of the third dynasty. 

There cannot be any doubt but that the tendency of al) 
recent evidence is to show that as the researches of 
Egyptologists become more profound and efficient, the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt is gradually carried back into a 
higher antiquity. We now see that the very early dynasties 
which it was the fashion to consider as petty principalities 
governing only a small area of the country, and conse- 
quently possibly, in many cases, contemporary with each 
other, were in reality rulers over all Egypt as much as the 
great Pharaohs of later times. This tends to augment the 
ethnology of the Egyptian dynasties and prove the accu- 
racy of Manetho’s list of monarchs. 

And more than this, for it is evident that they were 
sufficiently prosperous at home, and therefore powerful 
abroad, to hold territory in the Sinaitic peninsula, much as 
descendants a thousand, and more, years later are known 
to have done. 

It is plain, that if, at some early period, the governing 
race in Egypt of later times was at its commencement of 
supremacy merely ruling over some small province of the 
land, and afterwards, as with Rome in Italy, gradually 
acquired control of the whole country, that the records of 
this primitive and territorially restricted, series of princes 
have yet to be found. If ever they are so discovered they 
will be a line of chiefs, or kinglets anterior to Menes. 
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FINDS IN EGYPT. 


BY F. LEGGE. 
(Extract from the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.) 


The discoveries of M. Amélineau and Prof. Petrie at 
Abydos, of M. de Morgan at Negadah, and of Mr. Quibell at 
Hieraconpolis, have given us a knowledge of the earliest his- 
torical or Thinite dynasties, that to Egyptologists of the last 
generation would have seemed past hoping for. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the ransacking that these find-spots suffered even in 
Pharaonic times, the identification of the monuments there dis- 
covered with any of the kings of the lists previously known to 
us is by no means easy. Hence, from the outset, it has proved 
a bone of contention to the learned, and while M. Amélineau 
at first asserted that he had uncovered the tombs of Osiris, 
Horus, and Set, M. Maspero was equally positive that his princi- 
pal discoveries were not earlier than the third dynasty. Since 
then, the battle-ground has shifted; and Prof. Petrie has 
claimed that he can identify with the Abydos monuments not 
only the whole of Manetho’s and Seti I.’s dynasty, but can also 
give the names of five kings who reigned before Menes. As 
‘against this, Dr. Sethe—who was really the first to show the 
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connection of any of the Abydos monuments with the first 
dynasty—will have none of Prof. Petrie’s pre-Menite kings, 
and rejects three out of eight of his first dynasty identifica- 
tions. Finally comes Dr. Naville, who in a series of brilliant 
and closely-reasoned articles, takes the theories of Prof. Petrie 
and Dr. Sethe very much to ‘pieces, and would leave only two 
of their identifications in a valid condition. As this contro- 
versy has hitherto been conducted in three different languages, 
has extended over some years, and has been complicated by 
the introduction of irrelevant issues, it is thought that an im- 
partial summary of the arguments may be of use to those still 
anxious to know how much these discoveries have really added 
to our knowledge of the earliest Egyptian history. 
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THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


(EXTRACT FROM LORD CROMER’S REPORT.) 


Whilst on the subject of antiquities, I venture to draw 
attention to the extraordinary historical interest of the volumes 
recently published by the Egypt Exploration Society. Many 
of the letters which have been unearthed and deciphered by 
the industry and learning of Messrs. Hunt and Grenfell, are 
almost the exact counterparts of those which used quite 
recently to be received in large numbers, and are still to a cer- 
tain extent received, at the British Agency. These volumes 
also abound with evidence to show that many of the abuses 
which, until very lately, existed in Egypt almost in their 
original form, are of very ancient date. For instance, plenti- 
ful allusions are made to the system of tax-farming which, it 
is well known, prevailed in Egypt, as elsewhere, from time im- 
memorial, and which appears everywhere to have given rise to 
abuses very similar ia character. I think I am right in saying 
that, with the fishery reforms, almost the last vestige of this 
iniquitous and oppressive system will disappear. I note with 
some interest, that in the days of Domitian, the system—though 
without doubt equally oppressive to the taxpayers—seems to 
have been scarcely so lucrative to the tax-farmers as in those 
of Abbas II. I have already mentioned that one association 
of farmers, who dealt with the fisheries, has recently been 
making a net annual profit of over £30,000. On the other 
hand, I gather from a letter addressed by “ Paniscus, Strategus - 
of the Sxyrhijachite Nome, to Asclepiades, Basilico-gram- 
mateus of the same Nome,” that certain taxes, the nature of 
which is not specified, being put up to auction, the farmers 
who had previously held the concession, not only refused to 
bid, but “seemed likely to abscond,” on the ground that they 
“had incurred sufficient loss already.” If the system were 
allowed to exist at ali, I am not sure but that the practice 
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adopted in the first century, under which apparently the profits 
went mainly into the government treasury and less into the 
pockets of the middlemen, is not preferable to that which has 
now been abolished. 

Slavery is another case in point. The sale and purchase of 
slaves has, of course, long since ceased in Egypt, but it stilb 
exists in the more remote and inaccessible portions of the 
Sudan. In my Sudan Report, I have alluded to the fact that, 
on the upper waters of the Blue Nile, an able-bodied lad of 
15 years old can be purchased for £12, and I was curious to 
ascertain how this figure compared with the price in ancient 
times. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri abounds with statements 
which enable such a comparison to be made. I chose one of 
these by way of an example—the case of a woman, 35 years 
old, named Euphrosyne, who, in A. D. 86, was purchased from 
her mistress (Aloine, daughter of Komon, &e-}, and freed by 
a certain Cheremon. The price paid was “10 drachme of 
coined silver and 10 talents, 3,000 drachmz of copper.” 
Brugsch Bey was kind enough, at my request, to convert this 
sum into modern English currency. He informs me that it is 
the equivalent of 7/ 2s 6d. I must leave it to those who are 
better acquainted than myself with the purchasing power of 
money in the first as compared to the twentieth century, to say 
whether, as I trust is the case, a slave really costs more on the 
Abyssinian frontier in 1904 than was paid in Egypt in the 
year 86. 

Many more instances similar in character might be adduced 
from these interesting volumes, all pointing to the conclusion 
that when, of recent years, Egyptian reform was taken seri- 
ously in hand, the reformers had, in many cases, to deal with 
practices which had existed, without undergoing any very 
material change, for at least 1,800 years. 


ALL THE STATES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the states are to be represented at the World’s Fair. 
This means a great deal, a shining triumph for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, and furnishes another illustration of the 
fact that this Exposition’s completeness is the marvel of the 
age. 

. Fifty-one states, territories and possessions of the United 
States have taken the steps necessary to participate in the 
World’s Fair on an important scale. But two states were still 
outside the fold at the last report, and in each of these was a 
well-defined movement in favor of being represented at the 
Fair with ‘buildings and exhibits. New Hampshire, the old 
home state, and Delaware are the states referred to. In New 
Hampshire a fund for participation is being raised privately by 
patriotic citizens, so that in the event of legislative inaction 
this commonwealth may be represented. 
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The states and territories are expending over $7,000,000 in 
their efforts to.show off to the best advantage at the Exposi- 
tion. This is a million and a third more than was expended 
at the Chicago Exposition by the states. In addition to this, 
large cities in many states will have municipal exhibits, the 
funds for which are not included in these figures. The muni- 
cipal exhibit idea is entirely novel. From a number of the 
states there will be prominent county exhibits provided by 
special appropriation of county funds. 

This City of the States presents a picture of surpassing 
beauty. Nature has done much to aid in the creation of the 
picture. Never before has any exposition been able to grant 
such advantageous sites for state buildings. The buildings are 
situated on a plateau about seventy-five feet higher than the 
level ground to the north upon which stand the main exhibit 
palaces. There are hills and ravines here and there, enabling 
the landscapists to lay out a most delightful pattern of roads. 
and terraces and lawns. 

The smallest of the state buildings that of Arizona, which 
stands near the southeastern entrance to the grounds. One of 
the largest is that of Missouri, from the dome of which it is 
said that perhaps the very finest view of the Exposition may 
be enjoyed. This building is a palace in the Italian renaissance 
architecture, built at a cost of $105,000. Near'by is a repro- 
duction of the Cabildo at New Orleans, in which the Louisiana 


Purchase transfer ceremonies took place—Louisiana’s state 
building. Ohio has a clubhouse of highly ornate design, in the 
architecture of the French renaissance. Illinois is prominent 
with a most pretentious structure, with wide verandas and a 
commanding cupola. 

It is a ee here to hint at some of the interesting 


structures. California, for instance, has reproduced in exact 
size the famous old La Rabida Mission. Connecticut presents 
a replica of the Sigourney residence at Hartford, home of the 
poetess Lydia Huntley Sigourney in her time. This building 
is said to be the finest specimen of purely colonial architecture 
now standing. The New Kentucky Home, from the Blue 
Grass State, is a handsome clubhouse that would make some of 
the mansions along Fifth avenue, New York city, look insignifi- 
cant. Beauvoir, the quaint old house which Jefferson Davis 
owned and occupied for many years, is reproduced by Missis- 
sippi; its wide verandas or galleries give it a most inviting ap- 
pearance. Washington’s headquarters at Morristown, N. J., 
are reproduced by New Jersey. Virginia contributes Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

The state of Washington contributes a structure of unique 
design. It is called the Wigwam, five stories high, built of 
wood from Washington forests. The building is octagonal, 
with gigantic diagonal timbers rising from the ground and 
meeting in an apex ninety feet in the air, above which is built 
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an observatory, from which a splendid view of the Exposition 
may be had. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Colorado, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Texas, and many other states are 
represented by buildings which cannot fail to arouse admira- 
tion. The Texas building is in the shape of a five pointed 
Star, an appropriate idea for the big Lone Star State. Iowa 
has a magnificent mansion, with classic porticoes and a central 
tower containing an observatory chamber. 
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ARCHAObOGICAl NOTES. 


DEIR-EL- BAHARI.—Mr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum has been 
conducting excavations at the above place. He has found a small temple 
of the eleventh dynasty, built with terraces and colonnades. The question 
has been raised whether thése terraces and colonnades are copied from the 
“‘ terraced hills” of Gomaliland, or from older temples. 

ANCIENT MECHANICAL DEvVICK.—Giacomo Boni, the archzologist who 
is directing the excavations of the Forum, has found a heavy capstan, with 
eight fixed levers, of wood. The wood is perfectly preserved, while the 
iron fixtures have become oxidized. This discovery is considered of im- 
portance, as being the first known mechanical contrivance dating batk 
2,000 years. 

CAVE MEN AS ArRTISTS.—Mr. James Warde says in reference to these: 
“From the drawings of animals which have been found etched on bone, 
horn and stones, we can judge of the high qualification of the cave men as 
artists. Their work in animal drawing reaches higher than that of any his- 
‘toric savage race, and as artists they were of a higher order than their 
successors, the neolithic men. 

CHINESE DECORATIVE ART dates back to 3500 B. C., or the mythic 
_— Exactly when and how these designs were introduced into the 

hinese cratts is unknown. We know that there are many patterns which 
look to be essentially Greek, as the Greek fret is common; floral work is 

eculiar, though similar to many things which have been perpetuated in 

ndia; but when we come to the animal details, the case is very different. 
In each nation we find certain figures which become national, and yet there 
are other animal figures which are of almost universal distribution. 

RELICS OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.—A motley collection of battered 
and worn relics recently placed in the Glasgow Exhibition, reminds one of 
the most important events in English history. The collection does not 
contain any of great value, except as reminders of the past; it is composed 
mainly of china vases, old silver coins, scabbards, rings, old hooks, a breech- 
loading cannon, etc., but they remind one of the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, and at the same time show the condition of art and the coins at 
the time. A plate illustrating them appears in the Scientific American for 
June 18, 1904. 

THE Navy OF TARSHISH.—The Oriental archzolegists are now mak- 
ing a distinction between the Navy of Tarshish that was built by Hiram 
for Solomon and the navy which took expeditions as far Fast as India. 
Ophir is not to be identified with India, but with the name af a district of 
Southern Arabia, or possibly a region in Eastern Africa which can be 
identified with Mashonaland. The fact that there may have been early 
expeditions as far east as India has great interest to American archeologists, 
for it raises the question whether these expeditions may not have reached 
as far east as America, and introduced here the early stages of civilization 
which so astonished the Spanish explorers. 
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’ PALEOLITHIC SKELETON FouND IN ENGLAND.—A discovery of great 
archeological interest has been made at Cheddar, England. In the course 
of cutting a trench for drainage purposes through a bed of cave-earth, the 
skeleton of a man of great antiquity was excavated. Although the skull 
could only be removed iu pieces, it was possible to determine that it was 
that of a man of a period intermediate between the paleolithic and neo- 
lithic ages. The bones of the li:g exhibit the characteristic flattening 
peculiar to those of that period. The frontal bone of the skull is thicker 
than that of the present day, while over the eyes a decided boss of bone 
demonstrates that the brows were very prominent. Judging. from the size 
-of the skeleton, the height of the man was about 5 feet, 3 inches. In close 
proximity were found several flint flakes and knives. 


PERGAMON.—Since 1900 excavations have been carried on at Pergamon 
‘by the German Archzological Institute, under the direction of Professor 
Dérpfzld, with the purpose of laying bare the remains of the entire city, so 
far as possible. Last year the great gymnasium on three terraces, con- 
mected by stairways in vaulted passages, were excavated. The work of 
this season is not yet begun. Even now — is perhaps the most in- 
teresting Greek site in Asia Minor, and, with the progress of the excava- 
tions, its importance is sure to grow. The magnificent sculptures from the 
qos altar and the other buildings on and near the top of the hill are in 
erlin,'but the remains of the buildings of the city cannot well be removed, 
and will, when completely excavated, offer, in their unrivalled natural set- 
‘ting, a most superb example of a great and rich ancient city —Zidiia. 


CRETE.—The season's work at Crete has begun. Mr. Evans is again 
exploring the great palace at Knossos. and is also excavating in the neigh- 
“boring necropolis, where he has already opened more than seventy tombs. 
The earliest of these are of Mycenzan date, of the “third palace period,” 
-while others are of Roman times. Several interesting objects have been 
found, including pottery, bronze vessels, and utensils of various kinds. One 
Mvycenzan bronze sword has a gold handle, upon which are engraved lions 
hunting their prey. The Italian excavators are busy at Agia Triada, near 
Phzstus, the British School has returned to its labors at Palaikastro, and 
Miss Boyd is again at Gournia. In the museum at Candia the portable ob- 
jects from all these and other places in Crete are now admirably exhibited. 
The curator, Mr. Hatzidakis, deserves the greatest credit for the prompt- 
mess, energy, and care displayed in the restoration, preservation, and 
arrangement of the priceless treasures under his charge.—Bid/ia. 


BaBYLONn.—News is received from Berlin that the German Oriental So- 
ciety has made a historical discovery of the greatest interest in the Valley 
of the Tigris, where for some years they have been busy exploring the ruins 
of old Babylon. This last discovery, consisting of five palaces and a large 
‘temple in only slightly damaged condition, will now permit the historian 
to construct and locate the principal events of the reign of Sardanapalus, 
of whose history only very little has been known heretofore, and this not 
substantiated by any proofs. One of the palaces which has now been un- 
earthed is literally covered with inscriptions describing the glorious reign 
-of the famous King of Assyria, the last descendant ot Semiramis. This 
palace is sadeubeeliy one of those which Sardanapalus had built in his 
-capital in the seventh century B.C. Other very interesting finds have been 
made, among these a portrait statue of a king, cut in solid rock and another 
similar to it representing King Salmanasar II., covered with the skin of a 
lion. Both of these are works of art, and will be sent to the Berlin 
Archeological Museum. 

Asta MINnoR.—A new society has just come into existence, the object 
of which is to do for Asia Minor what the Palestine Exploration Fund is 
doing for the Holy land, and the Egyptian Exploration Fund for Egypt, 
-and what the various Exploration societies are doing for Babylonia. A 
great and almost untouched field lies before the new society. It is in Asia 
“Minor that we must look for the connecting links between the ancient art 
.and architecture of Greece and of Persia and the Empires of the East. 
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The importance of Asia Minor, also. to the student of Old Testament his-- 
tory is manifest from the fact that the records of the Hittite tribes, who. 
exercised so strong an influence upon Palestine, in the days of the Pharaohs 
and at the time of the Exodus, lie buried beneath its surface. This society 
has already published two papers, one of which contains photographs of 
certain Hittite cuneiform tablets; also photographs of a great Hittite stela: 
discovered by Dr. Belck. 
EpuHeEsus.—Of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, Ephesus and Miletus. 
were in ancient times among the most important, and at these two places. 
the Austrians and Germans respectively are carrying on thorough excava- 
tions. At Ephesus the excavations of the present season have not begun, 
for the greater part of the ancient city lies so low that the water makes dig- 
ging impossible until the summer is more advanced. In the last few years 
the great theatre has been cleared, several detached monuments have been: 
investigated, the city walls and the water works have been studied, and 
much of the business quarters has been laid bare. At Miletus the German 
excavators, under Dr. Wiegand, are already at work. The excavations 
were begun in Igoo and have entirely cleared the magnificent theatre, the 
town house or bouleuterion, with its porpylzum, large enclosed court, great 
altar, and assembly hall, as well as several less important buildings. Work 
is now going on at The Lion’s Harbor and at a large Roman bath.—Azd/ia:. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION.—The recent reports from Dr. Edgar 
J. Banks, the Field Director of the Expedition of the Exploration Fund of 
the University of eres are very satisfactory. The trouble with the 
Arabs has been amicably arranged. In his latest report (No. 13) from: 
Bismya, dated March 25, Dr. Banks writes: “Since my last report the ex- 
cavations have been carried on but four days on account of severe sand 
storms, religious feasts, trouble with an Arab sheikh, and my: absence in 
Kut-el-Amara to meet Mrs. Banks and Mr. Page. The finds, as you will 
see from the enclosed list. are of considerable interest. 

“T am not yet certain as to the nature of this ruin (III) where we are 
now excavating. It may be a single palace, or a number of small houses 
and narrow streets. If the latter be the case, the streets are about a metre 
wide, and along them are placed water jars. All of the tablets found in 
this ruin are near the surface, and none have appeared lower than two 
meters. In one room excavations have been carried to the depth of twelve 
meters, and even at that depth walls and fragments of pottery appear. 
The tablets, which seem to be found in groups of from ten to twenty, are 
all inscribed with the same ancient character of Sargon’s time, and the 
frequent occurrence of his name and the appearance of the name of Naram 
Sin lead me to suppose that Sargon and Naram Sin once lived here. It 
seems best to continue the work at III, for the tablets are of unusual 
antiquity, easy to excavate, and the other finds are of interest. 





EDITORIAb. 


ARCHASOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN COSTA RICA.* 


This book is valuable for several reasons. In the first place 
it is gotten up in a splendid form. It is printed upon heavy 
enameled paper with wide margins, and is full of illustrations; 
many pages containing several wood cuts; others having the 
character of plates, which are printed only upon one side of 
the paper, and are attended with a leaf which contains the 
description of the plate. The book itself is almost too thick 
and heavy for the convenience of the reader. The edition is 
limited and most of the copies will probably go to large libraries. 

The especial value of the book is that it contains a descrip- 
tion of a series of articles which were discovered by the author, 
Mr. Hartmann, in a locality of which little has been known 
before, namely, Costa Rica, and describes articles which are 
somewhat novel. The majority of these articles were dis- 
covered in stone graves, at no great depth; some of them ad- 
joining the site of a mound temple, showing that there was a 
sense of sacredness about the temple, which led to the burial 
of the bodies with the relics. 

The most interesting discovery was made at Mercedes, 
which consisted of a large mound surrounded by stone walls, 
which the explorer, Mr. Hartmann, thinks was used as a plat- 
form on which to place a number of idols; a temple made of 
perishable material having been placed upon the foundation. 
The images, or idols, were found scattered about, the most of 
which were represented as having the same attitude and pre- 
senting the same characteristics. They were represented as 
nude, without any decoration, except a simple skull cap and a 
rope which was stretched over the shoulders of one of the 
idols and crossed the body in front. The hands were repre- 
sented as resting upon the hips, and the male and female organs 
were plainly depicted. One of the idols had in his left hand 
a small human head, resembling that which is held in the hand 
at Cosumalhuapa, though the idols were far inferior to those 
which were discovered by M. Habel at that place. There were 
many graves at Mercedes which were covered with heavy stone 
slabs, though the most of therm had been opened. The bottom 
consisted of several slabs, upon these were found flattened, 
globular. wide-mouthed bowls of coarse clay; ornaments formed 
by degenerate animal heads; the color was a reddish yellow. 
One vessel contained traces of charred corn; another con- 
tained a bluish green glass bead, called by some “ millefiori,” 





ou pecntioaiont Researches in Costa Rica,” by C.:V. Hartmann. Published by the 
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others called “aggry” beads, suggesting the idea thatj{the 
rel cs were deposited after the advent of the whites. Identi- 
cal beads have been found in Indian graves in various parts of 
the United States. 

A vessel in imitation of a bird, and a celt of green stone, 
smoothly polished; also a wide-mouthed vessel, ornamented 
with a cord; a jar containing grotesque frog-like figures in 
relief on the outside; also a large, shallow, tripod bowl, with 
the legs in the shape of conventionalized birds, were found. 
The most interesting object was the head of a tapir, with the 


Tip. Pl.z. 
ARTICLES AND IDOL FOUND AT MERCEDES. 


short ears, large eyes, long teeth, and a trunk which projected 
in front of the upper jaws, but did not extend below the lower 
jaw. This is a very interesting relic, for the form of the trunk 
was in this case very different from those which have been 
found in Nicaragua. These trunks were carved upon the sum- 
mits of the stele, and have been called by some, elephant’s 
trunks, and by others, the trunk of the tapir; but the differ- 
_ence between the two is so marked as to leave in Nicaragua 
an uncertainty, though it makes a certainty in reference to 
those in Costa Rica. 

Nor far from this large mound, which evidently marked the 
site of a temple, were many caches in which were objects 
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which showed a considerable advancement in art; they con- 
sisted of ornaments, bowls, tripods, circular discs, egg-shaped 
vessels, and vessels with conventionalized birds’ heads. 

Idols were found at Mercedes in such numbers and variety 
that the locality was called a stone cutter’s working place, 
the ground was almost filled with discarded figures, mainly of 
idols or human images. The astonishing number of squatting 
figures called the Flute-blowing God, shows that this was a 
popular idol. Several flute-blowing idols were found in other 
localities, which confirms this supposition. 

It is a strange coincidence that idols have been found in’ 
South Africa with flutes in their hands and skull caps on their 
heads though these idols are dressed in costumes, which show 
much more advancement in the textile arts. The flute was 
evidently a very favorite instrument among most of the rude 
races and was especially common in this region. Another 
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FLUTE PLAYER AND JAGUAR-SHAPED VASE, 


flute-playing idol was found at Chircot. This was in a sitting 
posture, but had the same general features as those found at 
Mercedes. These images throw very little light upon the 
religious systems which prevailed, except that of idolatry, yet 
this is important in itself. 

There are several articles in the collection which resemble 
those which are described by Mr. Holmes in his pamphlet. 
Among these we might mention Plate 56, Fig. 3, which repre- 
sents a jaguar shaped vase made of basalt lava; the length, 
24 5-10 centimeters. Plate 64, Fig. 2, is a flat vessel, which is 
made up of three separate bowls, or vases, with wide mouths; 
each vessel supported by a single leg, but all joined together 
by solid bands or necks. Just such vessels were found by Mr. 
Clarence Moore in Western Florida, and are described by him 
in his monograph. Plate 50, Fig. 2, resembles one which is 
described by Mr. Holmes. It represents a circular table of 
basalt lava, the top somewhat concave and adorned with knobs, 
and animal heads around the lower margin. 
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*™’ At Williamsburg and at Highland Plains in the province of 
Cartago, many interesting articles were discovered. In the 
vicinity of the Santiago Station there were stones forming 
circles, with oblong graves within the circles. Here the articles 
consisted of globular bowls, clay vessels, clay spoons, stone 
vessels in the shape of animals; also a beautiful clay vase, 
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PLate 17. Portion oF Fig. -Pl.ag. 
SYMMETRICAL AND FINELY COLORED CLAY VASE, KTC, 


’ which was symmetrical in shape and finely colored. The Greek 
fret was an ornament on the vessel; the handle was in the 
shape of an animal with heavy elephantine legs, but with a 
head resembling that of a tapir. 

Many clay vessels were found in the burial ground at 
Chircot, the majority of them being supported by tripods and 
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thaving images of animal heads and human heads moulded 
upon the outer part, or upon the legs and handles. ‘These 
vessels were graceful in shape, and show a very considerable 
skill and taste in art. In fact, there are few regions in 
America which furnish better specimens of pottery than are 
found here. The ornaments are generally conventional, and 
yet accasionally one will find representations of animal figures, 
which are very lifelike and show great imitative skill. One 
such vessel represents a jaguar; it was a rectangular bowl, the 
ground color, cream white, decoratee in spots of black and red, 
in imitation of the animal’s skin. Another large, shallow. 
‘tripod bow] is adorned on one side with an animal’s head and 
fore feet in relief; the animal’s 

head is especially attractive, 

-as it brings out the very ex- 

pression of the animal’s face. 

At Orosi a number of 
graves were opened and many 
interesting articles exhumed. 
Another flute-blowing image 
was discovered here. This 
was in a seated posture, as 
several at Chircot were. In | 
this locality two sculptured 
‘theads were discovered which 
presented fine features, which 
were almost too good to be- 
long to the native races, yet 
both werecovered with a skull 
cap, and there is no good 
reason to regard them as post- 
Columbian. A stone vessel 
‘in the shape of a jaguar was 
also found at Orosi, which 
‘very closely resembles those 
which have been described by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes as some- 
‘what common in the province 
of Chiriqui, suggesting the 
idea that possibly the pattern may have been borrowed from 
‘that region. 

Interesting clay vessels were found, which had on their sur- 
faces an image which represented a cross as well as the human 
form; one of these was found at Chircot, and the other at Orosi. 
It is not certain whether the symbol of the cross was intended, 
though it can be easily recognized by those who are familiar 
with the symbol. The human image consists only of two tri- 
angular jaws confined within the circles, the eyes near the 
circles, but the pointed chins coming near the center; the arms 
of the cross forming a band across the circle between ‘the faces, 
‘but crescents fil! the spaces between the arms and face. 


PENSACOLA IDOL, 
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There are many grotesque images in this collection, some 
representing bottles, with human arms extending from the side 
and human faces moulded upon the neck and. upon the handles. 
These bottles, notwithstanding their grotesque shape, show 
very considerable skill in the art of imitation. A jaguar’s 
head sculptured in fine-grained basalt, adorned with the human 
face on its top, is one of the figures which show =nuch skill of 
imitation, and especially skill in bringing out the expression of 
the jaguar itself. : 

Numerous circular stone enclosures were found at Orosi of 
a domiciliary character, and in many of them the inhabitants 

evidently had 
workshops for the 
manufacture of 
weapons and tools 
out of the material 
which was abund- 
ant. The burial 
ground at Lashua- 
cas presented the 
most interesting 
finds. Here was a 
large hemispheri- 
cal tripod bowl of 
cream color, richly 
¥ adorned in designs 
. of red, black and 
yellow; the interior 
decoration shows 
highly convention- 
alized animal fig- 
ures. The legs are 
grotesque heads 
representing the 
combination of the 
animal and human, 
and one of the most 
interesting speci- 
mens, is one which represents a large hemispherical tripod 
bowl, with decorations representing conventional heads and 
several arms in gyrations; the legs are in the shapes of 
eagles’ heads. This figure, which seemed to be gyrating, is 
certainly an interesting one, for it shows that there was a skill 
among the artists which had grown up among the natives and 
was entirely original, and yet the fact that it suggests motion, 
is worthy of notice. 

The comparison of the articles which are described in the 
book with others which have been discovered in adjoining 
provinces—in Chiriqui and in’ Nicaragua—will be instructive. 
Mr. H. H. Bancroft says. that Costa Rica, adjoinimg Chiriqui, 


IDOL FROM LAKE NICARAGUA. 
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is the most southern of the states which belonged politically 
to North America; all the isthmus provinces forming a part of 
Colombia, a state of the Southern continent. 

Mr. E. G. Squiers describes vessels of earthenware in 
locatities from Costa Rican graves; the most of which are 
characterized by the same peculiarities. The following is the 
classification made by Mr. Bancroft: (1) Mounds, sepulchers, 
and excavations; (2) figures cut on rocks or cliffs; (3) statues 
or idols of stone; (4) stone weapons, implements, and orna- 

ments; (5) pottery; (6) articles of metal. 
Statues and stones representing human beings, generally— 
in some cases, 
animals and 
monsters — have 
been described to 
the number of 
about sixty, con- 
stituting the most 
interesting class 
of Nicaraguan 
relics. The island 
of Zapatero has 
furnished some 
idols, which are 
found in connec- 
tion with ‘stone 
heaps,. lying for 
the most part 
buried in thesand 
The idols are 
larger, and some 
more elaborate in 
workmanship, 
than those found 
elsewhere, and 
genital organs 
appear in many IDOL FROM LAKE NICARAGUA, 
of them, indicat- 
ing the widespread phallic worship. One of these represents a 
human head on an immense pedestal, and forms a cross, a 
symbol not uncommon here; another is a huge tiger, eight 
feet high, seated on a huge pedestal; a third represents an 
idol “of wild and benignant aspect”; a fourth represents a 
statue over twelve feet high. 

In reference to the entire collection, as represented by the. 
plates in this book and the descriptions furnished by the author, 
we may say that it is quite unique, and yet resembles in many 
respects collections which have been gathered into the museum 
at Washington from the neighboring province of Chiriqui, and 
has been described by Mr. W. H. Holmes in his pamphlet en- 
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titled “ The Ancient Art of the Province of Chiriqui, Colombia,” 
and published in the Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. The human figures are very similar: statuettes of 
men and women in all degrees of elaboration. Here, how- 
ever, there are human figures in gold which are entirely differ- 
ent from anything found by Mr. Hartman, though some of the 
figures represent flute blowers. 

Mr. Holmes says a careful study of the earthenware of this 
province leads to the conclusion that for America it represents 
a very high stage of development, and its history is, therefore, 
full of interest to the student of art. Its advanced develop- 
ment compared with other American products, is shown in 
the perfection of its technique, in. the high specialization of 
form, and the conventional use of a wide range of decorative 
motives. The graves of Chiriqui have yielded upwards of 
ten thousand pieces of pottery, and this chiefly from an area 
of not more than fifty miles square. These vessels constitute 
at least 90 per cent. of the known art of the ancient occupants 
of the province, and although not so eloquent of the past, as 
are the pictured vases of Greece, they tell a story of art and of 
peoples, which without their aid would remain untold to the 
end of time. 

A unique vessel* which showed a peculiar conceit of the 
native artist, on the front and back resembles the human form 
with arms and legs finished in the round; the head or the mouth 
of the vessel represents two human faces looking in opposite 
directions; at the side, the vessel has the form of a duck, and 
the face and nose resemble somewhat the bill of a duck, the 
base of the vessel forming a sort of nest. The vessel shows 
considerable ingenuity in its double pattern, and at the same 
time great imitative skill. 

Another image was found which had the head of a bear, the 
forehead being very low, the ears large, the eyes oval, but the 
form, or the body, represented the human figure in a squatting 
position, with arms folded. The image reminds us of those 
which were discovered in the island of Pensacola, in Lake 
Nicaragua. The Pensacola idols represented a tiger as seated 
upon a shaft or pillar. Other idols at Pensacola were in the 
human shape, surmounted by massive crocodiles, but no sucha 
idols have been found thus far in Costa Rica. This suggests 
the idea that Costa Rica and Nicaragna were settled by differ- 
ent tribes, and that they had different systems of religion, or 
at least different divinities which they worshiped, though idols 
abounded in both regions. 





® This vesse) was found at Orosiin a grave and is shown in Plate 58, Figs. 5, 6 and 7. 
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' RECENT WORKS ON MEXICAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


Although there are several Mexicans, who are interested in their 
national archeology, practically the only one who is publishing at present 
is Leopoldo Batres, the official inspector and conservator of archzological 
monuments ot the Mexican Republic. itis true that Dr. Pefiafiel, at the 
Congress of Americanists in New York in 1902, presented an elaborate 

aper upon the finds in Escalerillas Street; if this has been printed we 

ave not yet seen it. ‘ He continues to publish iinguistic and hieroglyphic 
matter of interest and importance, but this is not general archzology. 
Sefior Chavero continues giving ont matter relative to ancient picture- 
writing, and Dr. Nicola4s Leén publishes summaries and representations of 
what has been written regardirg one and another tribe of Mexican Indians. 
We mean no criticism of any or all of this work—it is valuable and im- 
portant—but it does not advance archzology in general, and it is work of 
the library and closet. And Mexico is so full of unknown, undescribed 
and uncollected material, that we ought to expect much field-work and 
many general studies. But, in these directions Sefior Batres is almost the 
only worker. Four recent publications dealing with his work are before us 
for notice. All of them are printed by the Mexican government, and two 
of — were for presentation to the New York Congress already men- 
tioned, 

In the first of these, Excavaciones en la Calle de las Escalerillas, we 
havea detailed account of the remarkable finds that were made in the course 
of sewerage operations in Mexico in the year 1900. Sefior Batres officially 
inspected these works, and as each object was found, note was made of its 
exact position; in many cases, the objects were photographed as they lay, 
immediately after being uncovered. ‘he street of Escalerillas runs behind 
the present Cathedral, therefore close by the site of the famous great 
temple of the Aztecs. The excavations there brought to light an enormous 
number of articles that had been in the temple, or that were in some way 
associated with it. Some of these things were of forms hetore absolutely 
unknown; some were exceptionally fine examples of rare forms; many 
were, of course, extremely common things. Among the objects of interest 
was partof a great altar, composed of sculptured stones cemented together; 
this was sculptured over its four sides with skull and cross-bone decora- 
tions, which still retained abundant traces of white, black, and light green 
(blue?) paint. This altar was preserved as found and, with much labor, 
was removed to the National Museum. A small part of a second altar of 
the same kind was encountered; it was too incomplete to be transferred as 
it stood, but was of interest as showing, imbedded in its original construc- 
tion, two of the curious carved cylinders of stone, which are called 
Xiuhmolpitli, “the knotting of the years,” and symbolize the cycle of fifty- 
two years. A remarkable round tower of stone, with turreted crown, was 
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uncovered, which measured 1.90 m. in diameter; at 0.34 m. in depth it pre- 
sented a sort of flooring of cement under which was found a mass of frag- 
ments of human bones. Among the many other articles were magnificent 
great ladle-censers of pottery. with long and hollow handles ending in ser- 
pent heads, bird-feet, etc., and with the bowls decorated with elaborate 
polychrome designs; idols made of copal; great sacrificial knives of fiint; 
a Cluster of objects of plain red pottery, representing the instruments of 
music and other ohjects used in dances, and intended probably for votive 
offerings (see my article Votes on Mexican Musical Instruments ; Past and 
Present; What was the Tecomapiloa? American Antiquarian, 1903). These 
are but a few of the articles that were found. In his report Sefior Batres 
does not attempt to describe the articles, nor to discuss their significance. 
He gives simply a day-to-day record of the finds, with a great number of 
illustrations reproduced from photographs, Most of these illustrations ars 
groups of objects, the finds of a single day. A large diagram is presented 
at the close, which enables us to locate the exact spot where each object 
was found. Whatever work may hereafter be done upon this material, this 
simple record of the excavations will remain of the highest value and im- 
portance. 


Monte Alban is of surpassing interest and has been repeatedly visited 
and inadequately described. When, with Bandelier’s description in hand; 
we first visited it in 1894, we were so impressed with its magnitude and 
significance: that we planned a serious investigation. This we later, un- 
wisely, abandoned, because Prof W H. Holmes, then at the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, gave us the impression that his treatment of the place would 
be exhaustive. His panorama and description were valuable, but left 
almost as much of serious work to be done as before. No one did aught 
serious at Monte Albdn, until Sefior Batres made his Exfloraciones de 
Monte Albdén. In his report of that name we find a genera: description of 
the ruins, plans, and views of many of the sculptured slabs and other things 
of interest which he brought to light. One of the most valuable results of 
his work, is a new interest in the hieroglyphic system of the Zapotecs. In 
four plates Senor Batres brings together the characters, which occur in the 
sculptured slabs of Monte Alban; to these he adds a plate of characters 
from other localities in the Oaxaca Valley. This material is most interest- 
ing, and has heretofore been neglected. Its importance is further shown 
by the fact that, at the same Congress, where this work of Batres was pre- 
sented, Dr. Nicol4s Leon read a paper on practically the same subject, 


Since the New York Congress Senor Batres has printed two further 
contributions to Mexican archeology. The first of these is Visita d los 
Monumentos arqueologicos de “La Quemada’’ Zacatecas (Visit to the 
Archeological Saguineuts of ‘La Quemada” Zacatecas). These ruins, 
locally known as “ Los edificios,” are among the less known of the great 
Mexican monuments, although they are of very easy access. They lie not 
far from the town of Villa Nueva, about forty miles from the city of 
Zacatecas. A stage line running from Zacatecas to Villa Nueva, passses 
within sight of the ruins. In 1897, we spent several days at the locality. 
A natural ridge has been utilized ard is practically covered with a mass of 
construction. Level platforms have been made, great curtains of masonry 
have been built up against the sides of the ridge, massive enclosure walls 
have been constructed; walls of buildings, altars, pyramids, an impressive 
“hall of columns.” are grouped together upon the series of terraces thus 
secured and enclosed, From this rock ridge, with its elaborate system of 
constructions, well-built paved ways lead off in various directions. Senor 
Batres’ visit was Official, to arrange for the conservation of the ruins and to 
appoint a care-taker for them. In his report. he presents a resumé of the 
descriptions of other travelers, and then presents his own description, with 
a plan and many views. The mode of construction at ‘‘ La Quemada” is 
quite unlike that of the more famous ruins in Southern Mexico. The ma- 
terial is a local rock, that breaks into thin slabs of no great size. Great 
columns constructed with such material are strikingly unlike the mono- 
lithic columns of Mitla, for example. Senor Batres attributes these con- 
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structions to the Tarascans, and compares the architectural method with 
that of the yacatas of the Lake Patzcuaro region. He also continues his 
method of comparison of art representations with the existing physical 
type, and gives side by side pictures of two little clay figures and portraits 
of two Tarascan Indians. 

In 7ZZaloc ?, Senor Batres describes, more fully than has been done be- 
fore, the remarkable stone figure of Coatlinchdn, a place near Texcoco and 
not far from the City of Mexico, It is a monolith, measuring 7.0 metres in 
height, 4.41 metres in breadth, and 3.92 metres in thickness; the material is 
a hornblende andesite, and Senor Becerril, in a recent article, estimates the 
weight at 28 tons. It is certainly the largest known Mexican idol, and is 
perhaps the largest on the Continent, The workmanship is crude and the 
figure has suffered some mutilation. It has long lain flat upon its bacls 
and, until Senor Batres’ excavations, was embedded somewhat in the soil, 
Near the foot of the statue there were disinterred some bones of a child 
and some little pottery objects. In Volume I. of Mexico é traves de los 
Siglos, Senor Chavero mentions this figure, identifying it as the Goddess 
Chalchiutlicue. Batres combats this identification, and claims that the 
figure is Tlaloc, the rain god. In support of this view he cites the dress of 
the figure, the ma-xt/at/, the fact of the child’s bones and toys, and certain 
— in Torquemada. The maxt/ai/ was an article of men’s clothing, 
not of women’s dress; children were the preferred sacrificial victims of 
Tlaloc; Torquemada states distinctly that there long stood upon this hill a 
statue of Tlaloc. The original statue was made of a white pumiceous 
stone; Nezahaulpiltzintli, the famous Texcocan ruler, determined to replace 
this by a new figure of dark material; this figure was injured in transporta- 
tion and, shortly after being set up, was damaged by lightning; assuming 
that the god thus showed his anger at the substitution, the dark figure was 
taken down and the white one replaced, Senor Batres believes that the 
= figure under consideration is the discarded dark statue made by the 


excocan ruler. FREDERICK STAR’. 
* o* * 


HISTORY OF THE EXPEDITION UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN’S. 
LEWIS AND CLARK TO THE SOURCES OF THE MISSOURI; ACROSS THE 
Rocky MounNtTAIN, DOWN THE COLUMBIA RIVER TO THE PACIFIC IN 
1804-1806. A reprint of the edition of 1814, to which all the members 
of the expedition contributed. In three volumes, with maps. New 
York: A. S, Barnes-& Co.; 1903. 


The appearance of this book is timely, inasmuch as the great Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis is in celebration of the event which opened up to American 
settlement all the region which was traversed by this company. The first 
volume contains a portrait of Capt. Merriwether Lewis; the second volume, 
a portrait of W. P. Clark. 

One is surprised in reading the book to find that the region, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had been so long under the control of the Spanish 
and the French, was in reality what might be called a hestile territory. The 
inhabitants were not as hostile as were the tribes which De Soto visited on 
his expedition in 1530, 274 years previous. It will be remembered that 
De Soto and his army of courtiers passed over the Southeastern part of the 
same region and came in view of the vast plains, which stretch from the 
Missouri to the West. The description given of the region by these later 
explorers, shows that it had the same general character as had that through 
which De Soto traversed, though the Rocky Mountains intervened between 
the headwaters of these rivers and those that flow into the Pacific Ocean. 
It is surprising how much ignorance there was of the country, and especi- 
ally the courses of the streams which flowed through it. The party were 
obliged to separate into bands, and the different bands explore the various 
branches, and then take the branch which seemed to be the longest and the 
most important. The same was true to a certain extent of the branches of 
the rivers beyond the mountains, to which the names of Lewis and Clark 
were given and which they still bear. 
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Another matter of surprise is that the tribes which occupied the region 
were so hostile to one another. It would seem that every little band of 
Indians, when overtaken by the party of explorers expected to be slaugh- 
tered, even before they knew that they were friendly whites. In fact, one 
great effort of Capt. Lewis was to convince the Indians that he was a white 
man, for they feared the Indians more than the white men. The tribes 
which then occupied the region differed from those which occupied the 
Mississippi Valley, and belonged to a different stock. We call them now 
the Apaches, the Arapahoes, the Shoshones, with a sprinkling of Cheyennes, 
the Ricarees, and other tribes of the Southwest. 

It would seem that the social condition of these western Indlans was 
even then much lower than was that of the Sioux and others of the same 
stock, The Minnetarees and the Assiniboines were less savage than those 
farther West, but with the Assiniboines drunkenness was very common; the 
women and children were permitted to share in the excesses. Among other 
tribes farther West there was a very low state of morals among the women; 
a state which has continued up to the pe date and has marked itself 
‘conspicuously in the mythology which still prevails. This, in fact, is so 
Mar, and debased in its conceptions that a modest person hesitates to° 
read the myths when printed, as some of them have been recently. This 
is strange, for the mythology of some of the Eastern tribes, such as the 
‘Chippewas, Dakotas and Iroquois, is very interesting and free from im- 
moralities. The same is true of the Western tribes, such as the Navajoes, 
.and especially the Pueblo tribes, such as the Zunis. 

There is in the narrative a vast amount of detail which does not especi- 
interest the reader, and yet it brings out the character and condition of the 
country, the nature of their habitations, and to a certain extent the material 
resources. It is, of course, not like the expeditions which have been 
recently sent over the same region, in which men who are specialists in 
geology, in botany, and in the various departments of natural science are 
put under the direction of some leader, and each makes the report in his 
own department. It does not contain the evidence of military training, 
and yet itis a fair report for the period and is instructive. There is no 
1 pao of prophecy manifest, for the general impression at the time was that 
it was a God-forsaken country; and yet, when read by those who have known 
the wonderful development and resources of the region, a feeling arises, 
“Why was not I there to take possession and enjoy the advantages and 
benefit of its rise in value. 
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A SECOND EDITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

Ther are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

Tbe book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigv Builders? © 
CHAPTEX XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 
OHAPTER XIII—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER caabtttins * Clan Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
kote. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to- 
Rev. Stephen D., Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental: 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favoritc 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laporers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in 8 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itisen 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * #* J* 
Cy iP SF oe he bd * This ‘work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac. 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter.e This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nvt yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of 
‘~a subject to all who are interested in such mattara, 
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Twenty-Five Volumes Published. 


THE VALUE OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE AP- 
PARENT FROM THE FOLLOWINC FACTS: 


I. The Magazine was the first one to be established in this country, 
and for five years was the only one devoted to Archzology. 


II, During this time it has included among its contributors the 
members of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, D. C., various 
members of different Societies and Acadamies of Science and His- 
torical Societies, as well as private explorers. 


III. After other journals were established the most prominent 
Archzologists and Ethnologists in the country continued as con- 
tributors. Among them were Dr. D.G. Brinton, J. O. Dorsey, A. E. 
Douglas, Prof. J. D. Avery, Henry Phillips, Jr., Prof. A. C. Merriam, 
Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Prof. M. C. Reed, Prof. J. C. Newberry, and 


W.H. Holmes. 


IV. The correspondence contained in the Magazine has been of 
great value. This has come from regions as remote as India and 
China upon one side, England and France upon the other, as well as 
all parts of the American continent; and it has included such persons 
as Dr..A. H. Sayce, A. S, Gaschet, Dr, Earl Flint, Judge O. H. 
Marshall, E,G. Barney, Lach Szyrma, James Deans, H. H. Bancroft, 
and W. M. Beauchamp. 


V. Many of the contributors have treated extensively of the 
American Mythologies and Aboriginal Religions. Rev. S. R. Riggs 
has written on the Mythologies of the Dakotas; Dr. Washington 
Matthews, on the Mythologies of the Navajos; Dr. Horatio Hale, on 
the Iroquois; Rev. J. O. Dorsey, on the Religion of the Omahas; and 
Mr. A. S. Gaschet, on the Myths of many tribes. 


VI. Collectors of relics and’ those living among Indian tribes have 
written for the Magazine. Mr, W. W. Blake, on the Metals of the 
Aztecs; Mr. W, K. Moorehead and Harlan I. Smith, on Relics from 
various localities; and G. J. Kunz, on Gold Relics from Florida. 


VII. Tribal Organization, Social Life, Peculiar Institutions and, 
Ancient Society have been favorite topics and much information has 
been furnished on the subject. 


VIII. At present the Magazine is giving an account of discoveries in 
all lands, including those made in Egypt, Cyprus, Greece, Palestine, 
and Babylonia, as well as various parts of this country. 
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This book contains a summary of in- 


Stephen D.Peet,Ph.D | formation in reference to the Ancient 
Editor of the American Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 


Antiquarian and Oriental 


Journal... world, especial attention being given to 


those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 


Four Hundred Pages, architecture, and different forms of civ- 
Fully Illustrated. ilization, and gives many important and 


interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the tacts 


are drawn from the reports of the ex- 
Price, $4.60 ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
Postpaid.... trated, and is the more valuable on that 








account, 


Nae 


This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number 


of pages and be finished in the same style as 
those which have been published. 
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By Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 


THE MOuUND-BUILDERS: THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 344 pages, 
339 cuts, 51 full page plates. Second Edition. Price, $4.00. 


ANIMAL EFFIGIES AND EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 394 pages, 280 
cuts. Second Edition. Price, $4.00. 

CLIFF-DWELLERS AND PUEBLOS. 398 pages, 393 cuts, 95 full 
page plates. Second Edition. Price, $4.00. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND RUINED CITIES. 475 pages, 300 cuts, 
15 full page plates. Price, $4.50. » 
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